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THE PARENTHETIC EXCLAMATION IN 
OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 


The statistics upon which the following obser- 
vations are based were collected in the course of a 
systematic reading of the body of Old English 
poetry with the purpose of determining definitely 
the extent of use and the feeling for the construc- 
tion which I have called the parenthetic exclam- 
atory sentence. I was led to this examination 
by observing the great divergence among editors 
and translators in the treatment of such paren- 
thetic passages, and by the consequent necessity of 
arriving at some consistent method of punctuation 
and interpretation. Reading thus with this special 
end in view, I have found that the parenthetic 
exclamation occurs much more frequently and 
regularly than one might infer from the punctu- 
ation of the edited texts, and that it constitutes a 
clearly defined feature of Old English poetic style ; 
these results, it seemed to me, were of suflicient 
interest to the student of Old English poetry in 
general to justify their presentation briefly. 

One or two illustrative examples of parenthetic 
exclamations may be cited for the purpose of call- 
ing to mind the type of construction under consid- 
eration. The second half-line of the second of the 
following three lines contains such a parenthesis + 

Gang Sa efter —_fyrdwyrSe man 
mid his handseale (healwudu dynede) 


peet he pone wisan wordum hnegde. 
—Beow. , 1316-1318. 


Another example is Beow., 1422-1423? : 


Flod blodeweol —(fole to scegon) 
hatan heolfre. 

A slight variation on the form is found in pas- 
sages in which the parenthesis stands between an 
epic phrase introducing a passage of direct dis- 
course and the passage of direct discourse ; an 
example is the following : 


Beowulf maSelode (on him byrne scan 
searonet seowed smifes orfancum) : 
Wes fu, HroSgar, hal! ete. 

—Beow., 405-4078, 


One or two less obvious instances may be cited 
as illustrations of the kinds of misinterpretation 


that may be corrected by an understanding of this 
construction. In the following passage, 


Leoht eastan com, 
beorht beacen godes (brimu swaPredon) 
Peet ic seenessas —-geseon mihte, 
—Beow., 569-571. 


the editors regularly place a full stop after godes, 
(wigheafolan beer) 
—Beow., 2661-2662. 


Here also the editors connect ll. 2661 imme- 
diately with 1. 2662. 

I have included in the examination only real 
parentheses, that is, sentences which are inserted 
as independent additions between the syntactical 
elements of other sentences. This rule excludes 
certain sentences which are virtually parenthetic, 
but are slightly dependent on the context of the 
passage in which they occur, as, for example, 1. 
284° in the following lines : 


Wod fa Sone welrec 
frean on fultum. 


Wegas syndon dryge, 
haswe herestreeta, holm gerymed, 
ealde staSolas. 
— Ex. 283>-285, 


and such sentences as 1. 253” in the following, 
which is parenthetic in thought but forms one of 
a group of mutually independent sentences : 


Ahleop pa for heleSum _hildecalla, 
bald beothata, —_— bord up ahof, 


heht fa foletogan _fyrde gestillan. 
—Ex, 252-254. 


I have called such parenthetic sentences as the 
examples cited exclamatory, because from their 
brevity, their position, and their content, it seems 
probable that in the conventional method of reci- 
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tation of the scop they were intended to be pro- 
nounced with strong emphasis, perhaps with ener- 
getic gesture. In kind such sentences are to be 
related to the short exclamatory summarizing sen- 
tences which occur frequently in the narrative 
poetry at the end of extended passages of narra- 
tion or description,’ and to the similar sentences 
in epic passages made up of a group of short, 
logically loosely articulated, asyndetic sentences, 
each sentence adding independently and emphati- 
cally its single detail to a completed picture.’ 

It can be shown, I think, that energetic or ex- 
clamatory sentences of the kinds indicated were 
all felt to be characteristic of epic style, that they 
originated in the early heroic verse, and that they 
were frequently used in the later imitative verse 
with a sense of their epic connotation, although 
in general the feeling for these, as for many other, 
elements of the epic style became somewhat dulled 
and obscured in the later verse. It is my pur- 
pose at present, however, to limit the discussion 
to but one form of the emphatic, epic sentence, 
the parenthetic exclamation. 

The occurrences of parenthetic exclamatory 
sentences in the Beowulf are as follows :* 

18” ; 55°-56* ; 348-350" ; 383”; 405°-406 ; 
423” ; 501°-505 ; 536°-537* ; 570° ; 586” ; 666"; 
811”; 835>-836*; 900°; 925°-927; 1003”; 
1317”; 1422; 1508; 1520”; 1537”; 1570”; 
1607”; 1663°-1664*; 1687°-1698*; 1699”; 
1701°-1702*; 1985; 2043; 2209>- 22108; 
2470”; 2632; 2661°; 2725°-2728; 2778°; 
2793” ; 2863” ; 3056" ; 3146”. 

Of these examples ten are sentences which pre- 
cede passages of direct discourse, I]. 1687>-1699> 
being noteworthy as containing a double example. 


1For example, Beow., 11"; 114%; 1250°, etc. 

? Such sentences and the ways in which they are grouped 
have been studied by Heinzel, Quellen und Forschwngen, 
X, 13 ff ; also Anzeiger fiir deutsches Alterthum, x, 220, xv, 
157 ff. ; and by Schiicking, Die Grundziige der Satzver- 
kniipfung im Beowulf, Halle, 1904, pp. 139-148; Haen- 
schhel, Die Technik der Erzihlung im Beowulfliede, Breslau, 
1904, p. 60. Schiicking’s valuable essay reached me too 
late to be of service in the preparation of the present 
study. 

5 Citations are from Grein-Wiilker, Bibliothek. Most of 
the examples in the Beowulf are indicated by Wiilker’s 
punctuation ; see also Schiicking, pp. 135-139 ; Sarrazin, 
Beowulf-Studien, p. 140. 
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After the epic introduction Hrotgar masdelode, 
1. 1687%, the passage, Il. 1687-1698", is paren- 
thetic ; after this long parenthesis the poet then 
repeats his epic introduction in a variant form, 
Da se wisa spree sunu Healfdenes, 1. 1698°-1699°, 
and this is again followed by a parenthesis, 1. 
1699”. 

In several instances parentheses are indicated 
by the editors as beginning in the first half-line. 
There is, however, only one certain example, and 
this, it should be noted, in a passage of Christian 
coloring which is probably a late addition. The 
lines are as follows : 


hrinan ne moste 
gumena cenig _nefne god sylfa 
sigora soScyning _seulde am %e he wolde 
(he is manna gehyld) —_hord openian. 
—Beow., 3053>-3056. 


In 1. 2777-2778, 

bill cer gescod 

eald Mafordes, 

the half-line ecg wes iren is placed in parentheses 
by all the editors except Trautmann, who avoids 
the parenthesis by a reconstruction of the whole 
passage. The passage remains, however, a crux, 
and the placing of the first half of 1. 2778 within 
parentheses is a strong stylistic argument against 
the usually accepted interpretation. The only 
other example is ll. 3114-3115 : 


(ecg wees iren) 


Nu sceal gled fretan 
(weaxan wonna leg) wigena strengel. 

Grein, followed by Heyne, Wiilker, Wyatt, and 
Holder, enclose 1. 3115* within parentheses ; 
Trautmann again avoids the parenthesis by a 
violent reconstruction of the passage. But it is 
perhaps possible to explain the passage as it 
stands without the help of the parentheses. Syn- 
tactically, weaxan as infinitive should have the 
same dependence as fretan, 1. 3114”; it is prob- 
able also that it is co-ordinate in meaning with 
fretan, as Grein, Sprachschatz, 11, 676, and Cosijn, 
PBB. vu, 573, suggest. In confirmation of this 
meaning I would cite An., 1536-15389, 


Weox weeteres weras cwanedon 
ealde cescberend; wees him ut myne 
fleon fealone stream, 


the corresponding passage to which in the prose 
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version of the legend of St. Andrew (Bright’s 
Reader, p. 125, 1. 24) reads: and hit [the water 
that came from the mouth of the image] et 
manna lichaman and hit acwealde heora bearn 
and hyra nytenu. And hie ealle woldon fleon of 
Pere ceastre. 

The number of undoubted parentheses in the 
first half-line is therefore limited to the one pas- 
sage of late Christian coloring. As the number 
of certain examples in the whole body of the 
poetry is extremely small, there can hardly be 
any question that to place an exclamatory paren- 
thesis in the first half-line, at least in the earlier 
periods, was felt to be bad style ; and this rule, it 
may be observed, was quite in harmony with the 
general feeling for metrical effect which always 
strove to make the second half-line fixed and em- 
phatic, the first half-line relatively free and light.* 

Certain of the examples cited above may be 
called in question. By emending the manuscript 
reading eafera, 19*, to eaferan, Kemble is ena- 
bled to dispense with the parenthesis in 18” ; he 
is followed, among others, by Heyne in his earlier 
editions, the later ones returning to the manu- 
script reading, and by Sievers (PBB., 1x, 134). 
Sievers cites, in confirmation of the eménded 
reading, the imitated passage in Fates of the Apos- 
tles, 6”, lof wide sprang, followed, in 1. 8%, by the 
genitive, Aeodnes Aegna. But the inference from 
the imitated passage to the original is not a fair 
one ; the wording of the original might easily be fol- 
lowed and the peculiar stylistic color in its context, 
as one indeed might expect, be overlooked. 811° 
is plainly defective, wes having dropped out after 
he, as most of the editors suggest ; cf. the similar 
phrasing in An., 1188~and Sat., 97. But the 
half-line is also parenthetic and exclamatory, and 
should be so indicated by the punctuation. The 
value of 900” depends somewhat on the general 
interpretation of the passage in which the half-line 
occurs ; the most reasonable reading, however, is 
that of Miillenhof (Haupts Zs., x1v, 202), which 
places only a comma after ondah (or with Cosijn, 
cf. Wyatt’s note, aron tah), thus making the 
half-line parenthetic. 1570” is also plainly to be 
enclosed within parentheses, and stod is to be 


*Schiicking, p. 137, following Bugge (see Wyatt’s note ), 
would place ll. 1014*-1015» within parentheses ; but this 
reading is a very doubtful one. 
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taken in the frequent sense ‘rose up, stood out’ 
(ef. Beow., 726) ; ll. 1571-1572* thus complete 
the description of 1570*, not that of 1570°. 
Although, as Wyatt points out, the phrase of 
1985” is sometimes used with interrogative force, 
with a noun clause following (cf. Beow., 232, 
2784), the noun clause here is the object of fric- 
gean, 1985", and 1985°, as the change in tense 
form indicates, is best taken as parenthetic ; the 
same parenthesis occurs Jul., 27°. 2661” is 
doubtful ; the phrase frean on fultum may be re- 
garded as completing the sense of both sentences 
of 1. 2661, or 2661” may be taken better as an 
independent descriptive sentence; cf. Beow., 
1889°-1890*. It is uncertain just how much ex- 
clamatory force is to be given to the adverbial 
parentheses in 383, 666°, 2470". All three sen- 
tences might be read unemphatically ; it seems 
probable, however, or at least possible, that they 
are to be grouped with the exclamatory paren- 
theses. 
In the minor heroic and lyric poetry, parenthetic 
exclamatory sentences occur sporadically. In the 
Maldon, however, (365 lines) as one might expect 
from its obvious attempts at resuscitating the 
national poetic style, the device is again consist- 
ently used. The examples are seven in number : 
92” ; 96>; 118” ; 225; 230° ; 255” ; 309-310. 
In Il. 156-158 occurs a probable example of 
parenthesis in the first half-line : 

forlet forheardne _faran eft ongean 

(ord in gewod) eet se on eorpan lag 

pe his feoden er —_fearle geraehte. 


The result clause here follows naturally after 1. 
156, and the sentence ord in gewod may be 
regarded merely as an exclamatory comment upon 
the statement of 1. 156. A similar sentence 
grouping occurs in Il. 225-226, although here the 
parenthesis falls in the second half-line : 

pa he ford eode gemunde) 


eet he mid orde gereehte. 
flotan on pam folce. 


The placing a parenthesis in the first half-line is 
perhaps just such deviation from good style as one 
might expect in a poem of the imitative, academic 
character of the Maldon. 

One other example from these shorter poems is 
perhaps of sufficient interest to warrant citation as 
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showing how we may have parallelism of sentence 
tunes as well as of phrase in Old English poetry. 
The lines are Wanderer, 88-91 : 


Se Aonne Aisne wealsteal geohie 
and fis deorce lif deope geondfence’, 
frod in fere, (feor oft gemon 
welsleahta worn), ond Jas word acwid, 


the whole being perhaps a recollection from the 
Beowulf, ll. 1700-1708 : 


fet la meg seegan _se Je 808 ond riht 
Sremed on folce (feor eal gemon 

eald eSelweard) at Ses eorl were 
geboren betera. 


Turning now to the narrative poetry of secon- 
dary origin, the Christian poetry written on the 
model of the earlier heroic verse, we find the 
device of style more or less consistently preserved. 
In the Genesis (2935 lines), the examples are as 
follows : 443°, with which compare 447° ; 488°, 
leodum, 489%, being regarded as appositive to 
feondum, 488%, and the phrase to langre hwile, 
4894, as antithetic to lytle hwile, 486* ; 590”-5918 ; 
647°-648*, omitting ond with Bouterwek ; 667° ; 
771°-772" ; 993; 1795-1797 ; 1982"; 2400°- 
2401"; 2566"; introducing passages of direct 
discourse, 610° ; 822°-823 ; 2125” ; 2892-2893. 
The parenthesis of 2054°-2057* follows the epic 
phrase introducing a passage of discourse, but the 
speech itself is given indirectly. The parenthesis 
of ll. 2466-2467, falling between the codrdinate 
imperatives dod, 2465” and geswicad, 2468°, begins 
with the first half-line of 2466 ; but the parenthesis 
is a logical and explanatory one, entirely different 
in stylistic effect from the type of sentence under 
consideration. 

The first instance of the exclamatory parenthesis 
in the Exodus (589 lines), ll. 158-159, is one of 
the rare examples in which the parenthesis begins 
with the first half-line. The parenthesis is unus- 
ual also in that it consists of two full lines, each 
half-line containing a complete sentence. The 
passage is really, therefore, a parenthetic group 
of emphatic”asyndetic sentences such as were men- 
tioned in the opening paragraphs. The remain- 
ing examples are seven in number. It is instruct- 
ive to note that five of the eight parentheses in the 
Exodus introduce details in the description of bat- 
tles, (e. g., eumbol lixton, 175”; byman gehyr- 
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don, 222»; Aufas wundon ofer garfare, 342-3 ; 
ecg grymetode, 408 ; garas trymedon, gud hwear- 
fode, etc., 158-159), that is to say, are obvious 
recollections of the epic style. The remaining 
examples are 349", 583°. 

In the Daniel (765 lines), the occurrences are 
as follows: 182°, 270”, 524”, and before a pas- 
sage of direct discourse, 128°-129. Two instances 
occur in the Azarias (191 lines), 164°, 169» ; 
two in the Christ and Satan (Bibliothek, 11, 521- 
562), 342”, and before a passage of direct dis- 
course, 128°-129; and one in the Doomsday 
piece, 280”. In general, however, the device of 
style is one that the writers of the shorter religious 
and didactic pieces do not employ. The Judith 
also, which is heroic in subject but is told in an 
even straightforward manner very unlike the 
method of narrative of the Beowulf, contains no 
example of the exclamatory parenthesis. 

In the group of Cynewulfian poems, marked as 
they are by the obvious effort to revive the earlier 
epic style of the Beowulf, we should expect to find 
the exclamatory parenthesis of regular occurrence. 
It should be remembered, however, that one has 
to do here with a group of poems which are not 
uniform in style. In general, it is evident that 
the Christ is less heroic in tone than the Juliana, 
Elene, Andreas, and other poems in the Cynewulf 
group. It is interesting to note, therefore, that 
the parenthetic sentence occurs only four times 
(13, 701°, 1441", 1669”) in the 1694 lines of 
the poem, and of these instances none has the 
characteristic exclamatory value of the examples 
in the Beowulf. That the device of style was one, 
however, that Cynewulf was perfectly familiar 
with is evident from his use of it in the Juliana 
and Elene, and the fewness of the examples in the 
Christ is perhaps due to his endeavor to avoid in 
general a too close following of the secular epic 
style in that poem. 

The comparatively short Juliana (731 lines), 
on the other hand, shows five clearly defined ex- 
amples, 27°, 106°-107, 118°, 133°, 291°, three of 
the occurrences being sentences inserted between 
the epic phrase introducing a passage of discourse 
and the speech itself. The Elene (1320 lines), 
in this respect as in others, has carried the imi- 
tation of the epic style much further than the 
other poems of Cynewulf, the examples numbering 
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eighteen. Of these, nine (Il. 149°, 437°, 530°, 
586°-587", 692°, 859°, 873°, 895°, 1133-1134" 
(with Cosijn, Aanteekeningen, p. 32), are paren- 
theses introduced into the body of a narrative 
passage, seven (Il. 78”, 385”, 609°-610, 627°- 
631, 655», 698», 749°) are sentences inserted 
between an introductory phrase and a passage of 
direct discourse, and two (935°-937, 1189>- 
1190*) are a slightly variant form of the latter, 
being both preceded and followed by an epic 
speech-introducing phrase. 

The Andreas (1722 lines), which stylistically 
runs parallel to the Elene in so many respects, 
resembles it also in its use of the exclamatory par- 
enthesis. The examples are: 36”; 46°; 646°- 
647 ; 733°-734; 7642; 967%; 985°; 1242°- 
1243*; 1261>; 1322; 1565"; and before a 
passage of direct discourse, 402°-404. In lines 
967%, 1322%, and 1631, occur examples of paren- 
theses in the first half-line. 967%, rod wes arered, 
is imitated from Vision of the Cross, 44*, rod wes 
ie arered, where the sentence is one of a group of 
short exclamatory sentences, though not paren- 
thetic. The placing of 1. 1261” within paren- 
theses solves a problem of punctuation that has 
troubled editors and translators. brimrade, 1262°, 
thus becomes a variant of eastreamas, 1261%, bry- 
egade, 1261", being intransitive as it is in the par- 
allel passage, Ex. Gn., 73, forst sceal freosan .. . 
is bryegian. 

It is of some interest in connection with the 
question of authorship to note that the Andreas 
contains three examples of parentheses in the first 
half-line, whereas no examples occur in the Christ, 
Juliana, or Elene. 

Of the remaining religious pieces, the Guthlac 
contains two examples of parenthetic exclamation, 
307°, 494°-495* ; the Vision of the Cross the same 
number, 28", 39°; the short harrowing of hell 
poem (Bibliothek, m1, 175-180), three examples, 
63>, 73°, 108”. In the Metres I have observed 
four examples, xrx, 1»; xx, 94°; xxiv, 45?- 
46 ; xxix, 32”; and in the Psalms, one, ox, 4. 
In the lyric Phenix there are no occurrences of 
the exclamatory parenthesis. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that the paren- 
thetic exclamatory sentence is a consistently used 
and persistent element of the Old English poetic 
style, and, if one may judge from the distribution 
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of the examples, chiefly of the epic style. As to 
its origin and the causes which led to the fixing of 
this device as a formal element of style, we are 
perhaps left to inference. To the modern critic, 
the parenthesis, constituting as it does an abrupt 
interruption of the sequence of thought in a nar- 
rative or descriptive passage, appears to be an 
unnecessary violation of the simple laws of unity 
and logical order ; and such it must have seemed 
to the Anglo-Saxon, if he ever stopped to examine 
it. From the point of view of its origin, however, 
the device of style is perhaps capable of a rational 
explanation. Although we may now differ in 
opinion as to the exact degree of energy with 
which the various lines and passages are to be 
delivered in pronouncing Old English poetry, it 
will be generally conceded that when the scop 
sang in the hall the manner of his delivery was 
highly expressive and energetic, perhaps even 
turbulent and noisy. The impassioned dramatic 
manner of narration of the Highland bard (al- 
though the story itself consisted of but a bare 
catalog of names) which Scott describes in one of 
the early chapters of Waverly, might stand as our 
ideal picture of the Old English poet chanting his 
lay. In such enthusiastic, dramatic recital, the 
accompaniment and manner of narration increased 
greatly the excitinge power of the narrative—per- 
haps, when the narrative grew dull, were a suffi- 
cient exciting power in themselves. There must 
thus have grown up a body of traditional conven- 
tion governing and aiding the singer in the recital 
of his lines, a scop’s elocution, somewhat as we 
havea conventional stage elocution, and profes- 
sional scop’s devices for keeping up the tone of 
the narrative. It is perhaps as such a device that 
the parenthetic exclamation originated, as an oc- 
casion for a gesture or a shout, as a stimulus to 
arouse the flagging attention, or as an indicator of 
something important to follow.* 
GrorcE Krapp. 

Columbia University. 

5Sarrazin, Beowulf-Studien, p. 140, regards the use of 
the parenthesis in the Beowulf as due to Scandinavian 
influence; and Bugge, Tidskrift, vim, 41, mentioning 
several examples of the parenthesis in the Beowulf, cites 
one instance of similar use in Old Norse poetry. But 
it is much more likely that the device of style should 
arise from the similar conditions of oral recitation than 
through the medium of direct borrowing. 
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NOTES ON THE SPANISH DRAMA. 


Lorre, Mirra pE AMEscUA AND MoRETo. 


In the Entremés del Doctor Carlino, there is a 
stage direction (l. 4.) : Sale Zumaque, referring 
presumably to Doctor Carlino of the title. Res- 
tori, in a note, makes the following conjecture : 


‘‘Evidentemente @ questo un soprannome del comico 
esecutore dell’ entremés o forse possessore del manoscritto, 
cosi come sono soprannome Juan Rana. . . Ignoro chi 
sia il comico chi abbia portato questo nomignolo, ma mi 
conferma in cid, il vederlo usato in un burlesco monologo 
del Cafiizares. E un nobile Montafés che viene alla corte a 
festeggiare le nozze di Luigi I., principe ereditario, con la 
Duchessa di Montpensier, nel 1723. I suoi nomi tutti 
presi dal repertorio del teatro burlesco e i suoi titoli sono 
da pid di un grande di Spagna : ed @ agevole immaginare, 
dice il Pellicer (II, 42-43), che brio vi avri messo il 
celebre gracioso Damifn de Castro: . . . 

Zumaque de Moscatel, 
que 4 honrar vengo este festin. . . ’’? 


In a review of Restori’s work, Farinelli seems to 
refute Restori’s conjecture by calling attention to 
the meaning of the word zwmaque : zumaque gelau- 
figer Name einer Pflanzengattung, diente bald um 
den Weinsaft wnd den Weintrinker selbst zu be- 
zeichnen.* With the meaning of ‘sumach,’ and 
the sap derived therefrom, it is indeed found as 
early, at least, as Covarrubias. Zerolo® cites 
Vicente Espinel, and also gives, as does the 
Academy dictionary, a familiar use of the word, 
in the sense of wine : ser aficionado al zumaque. 
That the word also means Weintrinker is very 
possible. What would seem to be of more im- 
portance, in the case of the present entremés,—if 
indeed it is not a mere coincidence,—is that zu- 
maque is an exact anagram of Mezqua, one of the 
several forms of Amescua as applied to the Spanish 
dramatist Dr. Antonio Mira de Amescua. The 
second ‘‘u,’’ which alone is superfluous, would be 
justified as preserving the quality of ‘‘q.’’ Mira 
probably wrote his name Amescua, as in what 
purports to be an autograph copy of his play, 
Examinarse de Rey.* His contemporaries hesi- 


1 Restori, Piezas de titulos de comedias, Messina, 1903, 
pp. 132-141. 

2 Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litera- 
turen, Vol. cxim, p. 237. 

5 Diccionario, Paris, 1900. 

*Bibl. Nac., Madrid. Cf. Catdélogo, No. 1219. 
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tated between Mescua and Amescua. The form 
Mezqua is somewhat rare ; it is to be found for the 
first (?) time in Fabio Franchi’s Essequie.* The 
only other contemporary (?) instance of Mezqua, 
that I have found, is in the rare volume of twelve 
of Mira’s plays, preserved in the Royal Library at 
Munich.* Here it occurs in the very play which 
interests .us and which will be referred to later, 
namely, La Reyna Sevilla, Comedia famoza, del 
Doctor Mira de Mezqva. The title at the head of 
the pages always has Mezqua,—no attention need 
be paid to the interchange of ‘‘u’’ and ‘‘v.’’? The 
same form is to be found in El Pleito que tuvo el 
cura... , as printed in the Flor de las mejores 
doze comedias 1652 (fol. 138vo.)." Sr. Castillo of 
Guadix (Mira’s birth-place) informs me that the 
name is now written and pronounced Amezqua. 
The interchange of ‘‘z’’ and ‘‘s’’ is frequent in 
the South of Spain. Tirso de Molina, for instance, 
has the rhyme : merezco: parentesco.® 

Restori refers to only one other instance of 
Zumaque as a character in a play, or as a proper 
name. At least two other instances are to be 
found. The first occurs in Mira’s play, Los car- 
boneros de Francia, y Reyna Sevilla. Here 


5In the first edition, 1636, p. 82 (Bibl. Nat., Paris) ; 
in the Obras sueltas of Lope de Vega, Vol. xx1, p. 69. 

®Cf. A. L. Stiefel, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
Vol. xv, 1891, p. 218. This is a factitious collection 
composed of sueltas ; and, as Stiefel conjectured, Lo que 
puede una sospecha has been taken from the Lavrel de Come- 
dias. Qvarta parte de diferentes Avtores. . . Madrid, 1653. 
None of the prints, with the possible exception of La 
Reyna Sevilla, would seem to be older than the last half of 
the seventeenth century. 

™This volume which Barrera cites (p. 260b.), but which 
he does not analyze in his appendix, is extremely rare 
(cf. Salva, No. 1180). In the copy of the National 
Library at Madrid the title page is wanting. M. Morel- 
Fatio has a copy in a good state of preservation, and 
another is in the Ticknor Library. 

8 Teatro Escogido, . . . 1839, Vol. um, p. 160. Hartzen- 
busch here makes the following remark: ‘ Alguna vez 
iguala Tellez la pronunciacion de la ‘‘z”’ con la de la 
‘*s.”? A no saberse que el supuesto Tirso era natural de 
Madrid, don Vicente Salva le hubiera dado por andaluz.’’ 
To be noted also is Gallardo’s comment upon Andrés de 
Claramonte y Corroy (Ensayo, Vol. 1, col. 479). 

® Restori, op. cit., p. 88, refers to Los Carboneros de 
Tracia, as in the National Library at Madrid, Catél., No. 
498. ‘Tracia’ is, of course, an error and ought to read 
‘Francia.’ In this manuscript the secondary title ( Carbo- 


neros de Tracia) is in a later hand (Fernando de Roja’s?) 


= 
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Zumaque is one of a group of loquacious peasants. 
One would fain interpret his words as autobio- 
graphical ; unfortunately our meagre knowledge 
of Mira’s life and personality leaves us without 
a proper touchstone. The following passages if 
any might be so interpreted : 

Zumaque, kneeling before Queen Sevilla, says 
(p. 298) :” 


aquf tiene 4 su servicio 

este pobre carbonero. 

Cara tiene matizada, 

colorada, y amarilla, 

como se llaua (var. llama) Seuiila, 
puede llavarse Granada. 


The sly reference to Queen Sevilla is evident. Is 
there any hidden meaning in the reference to 
Granada, or Mira’s life there ? 


Conde. Vete barbero. 

Zum. No soy 
barbero, ni en mi linage 
rap6 nadie. 

Rein. Y como te llamas, di? 

Zum. mal, sefiora, pregunté, 
que nunca me llamo yo, 
otros me llaman 4 mi. 

Rein. Y es tu nombre? 

Zum. Qual? el mfo? 


Zumaque, nombre es de pila; . . . 
Later Zumaque would marry, but says Lauro : 


Sefior, 
aun ay otro inconueniente 
que es el nouio su pariente, 
y seri poco temor 
de nuestra Iglesia Romana, 
que casarse con él piense, 
sin que el Papa lo dispense, 
césese como christiana. 


than the rest of the play. For a brief analysis of the plot 
cf. Schaeffer, Geschichte des Spanischen Nationaldramas, 
Vol. 1, p. 308. Sr. Menéndez Pidal kindly informs me 
that there is in the Royal Library at Madrid a play 
entitled : Comedia de los Carboneros de Francia, the opening 
verses of which are : 

Bien sabes al descubierto Cesar que 

Adoro a Marcela... . 
This is very different from the play under discussion, but 
I hope to have an opportunity of returning to the matter 
on another occasion. 


The extracts are cited from Parte veinte y nueve de come- 
dias nuevas de los mejores ingenios de Espafta, Madrid, 1673. 
I have examined seven prints and two manuscripts. 
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Tt must be admitted, that for the present, none 
of these references can be applied to Mira with 
any degree of plausibility. 

Zumaque occurs again in Manuel de Leon’s 
Entremés del dia de Compadres,™ and finally, as 
Restori notes, in a burlesque monologue by Caiii- 
zares.. Into neither could a reference to Mira de 
Amescua be interpreted. 

In the Entremés del Doctor Carlino (ll. 41, ff.) 
a reference to our author seems clear and irre- 
futable. The ‘‘muger’’ says (1. 41): mirad que 
esté ahi el dotor. Whereupon the ambiguous 
question is put : El Dotor Mira de Mescua? Then 
three plays are named, two of which belong with- 
out any doubt to Mira. The third one has been 
attributed, now to Mira, now to Lope de Vega. 
While the fact that Zwnaque is an anagram of 
Mezqua may be a mere coincidence, it must be 
borne in mind, that the entremés was represented 
and probably written in Granada during the life 
of, or very shortly after the death of Mira. 
Guadix, his birthplace, is near Granada, and 
in Granada Mira received his education, and 
began his literary career. 

* *K K K K 


The doubtful play, just referred to, is La Ven- 
tura de la Fea.” As this play has never ‘been 


1 Obras poeticas Posthumas, que a diversos assumptos escri- 
uio el Maestro Don Manuel de Leon Marchante, . .. En 
Madrid, . . . Afio de mpccxxm, Vol. 1, p. 412. 

® According to Fajardo this play was attributed to Lope 
in Part xxvI extravagante, Zaragoza, 1645. Restori, in 
a note, gives reasons for doubting such an attribution. 
The Rennert-Chorley bibliography of Lope (cf. The life 
of Lope de Vega, by Hugo A. Rennert, Glasgow, 1904, p. 
537) calls for the following corrections in its bibliography 
of this play: 1) Chorley’s copy (Brit. Museum) could 
not possibly be so old as 1645; it is more probably a suelta 
of the last decades of the seventeenth century, or early in 
the eighteenth. 2) There is a manuscript of this play in 
the Municipal Library of Madrid (Catél., p. 480). The 
following details may help to identify the Chorley print. 
It consists of twenty folios of the usual dimensions (the 
2nd and the six subsequent folios are wanting). At the 
top of the first page are two rows of ornaments (first row : 
in centre a cross, on either side five groups of flowers ; 
second row: sixteen stars). Then follows the title, ete. : 
La Ventura de la Fea. | Comedia | Famosa. | De Lope de 
Vega Carpio. | Hablan en ella las personas siguientes. ||| 
Don Juan de Sotomayor. | Don Diego. | Carlos. | Val- 
divia Capitan. | Moscon. | Hernandez Lacayo. ||| Claudio. 
| Alberto. | Angela. | Francisca. | Aldonga. | Musicos. ||| 
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analyzed in any of the histories of the Spanish 
drama, a brief summary may be of interest. 

Carlos is too fond of Petrarca and Garcilaso for 
his father Valdivia, who would fain make a legist 
of his son. Valdivia remonstrates with Carlos, 
but the latter remains silent. When asked by 
his friend Diego for an explanation of his silence, 
he replies : 


Quiero escrivir aunque 4 espacio 
con el arte vna comedia. 
escriuiendo estoy un passo 

en que un padre rifie 4 un hijo. 
yo no quise replicar 

a sus razones aqui, 

porque dellas aprendf, 

como le puedo imitar. 

Pero ya lo que me obliga 

a sentimiento mayor, 

es que el nombre de mi enemiga 
esté en el Soneto. 


D. Die. El viene. 
Carlos. Sabe que mi Angela adoro. 
D. Die. De essos Angeles vn coro." 


Jornada primera. | Sale Carlos de estudiante, con un papal 
(sic) | en la mano, y el capitan Valdivia | su padre, y don 
Diego. | 
D. Diego. Vanos enojos recives. 
Car. Sefior, no los tengas mas. 
Val. Como, si tu me los das 
con cada verso que escriues?.... 


The first page ends: ‘‘premian con razon los Reyes”’ ; 
the comedia concludes : 


Fran. en esto acaba Lisardo 
la ventura de la Fea. 


In a subsequent article, I shall deal with certain come- 
dias, of doubtful authorship, which in the final lines are 
attributed to Lisardo. Suffice it to say, for the present, 
that there is reason to believe that the verses of leave- 
taking were composed by the actors rather than by the 
authors. 

A reference in Lope’s Del Pan y del Palo (ed. Acad., 
Vol. w, p. lix): 


Contenta se va mi Esposa.... 
Por ella no se diré 
La Ventura de la fea 


leads Menéndez y Pelayo to make the remark : en estos versos 
. ++ hay alusién al titulo de otra comedia de Lope. The 
reference to an otra comedia is evident, not so, however, 
the attribution to Lope. 

13 In the Chorley copy, folio one ends here ; the follow- 
ing six folios are wanting. It is not difficult, however, 
to supply what occurs in the interval ; Chorley has done so 
in his copy. 
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We now learn that the plot turns about two 
women, Angela who is beautiful, and Francisca 
who is ugly. Carlos loves Angela, but her first- 
love, Juan de Sotomayor, who has been absent 
for some years in America, where he has made his 
‘* Potosi,’’? has just returned. Juan learns that 
Carlos is to wed Angela in the evening. He 
remonstrates with Carlos and the latter on hearing 
the history of Juan’s love is willing to forego any 
claims he may have to Angela, who he fears, 
moreover, no longer cares for him. Carlos soon 
repents,—Angela assuring him of her affection. 
Having expected to find Carlos joyous on the eve 
of their marriage, she is perplexed and grieved to 
see him sad and disheartened. We are in fact in 
the presence of a misunderstanding. Through 
the machinations of her father, Angela is to wed 
Valdivia, the aged father of Carlos. It will be 
recalled that Valdivia was very much concerned 
with his son’s law studies! Carlos, however, is 
ignorant of the intentions of his father, but 
believes that Angela is to be given in marriage 
to Juan de Sotomayor. 

At this point occurs a scene, in which Francisca 
laments her ugliness. She is enamored of Juan, 
whom Dofia Angela no longer loves. 


Siempre llora 
la muger que nace fea : 
qué de impossibles desea ! 
qué de embidia oculta tiene ! 
con qué verguenga que viene 
a donde un hombre la vea. 


When the guests gather for the marriage, there 
is great confusion !_ Juan and Carlos come masked. 
Valdivia and Angela’s father alone know who is 
the bridegroom. By way of apology old Valdivia 
descants upon the winter and spring of life. Still 
unsuccessful in bringing the matter to a point, he 
reviles and slanders his son Carlos. When, finally, 
it is learned that Valdivia is the bridegroom, 
Carlos declares himself. Don Juan reminds him 
that he had renounced Angela. Carlos replies : 


Quando palabra te df, 

pensé que estauas casado 

con Dofia Angela, 6 4 lo menos 
concertado de casar. 


A duel is agreed upon. Valdivia, who is eager to 
avenge himself on his son Carlos and on Angela 
bequeaths all his wealth to Francisca. He will, 
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furthermore, marry her on the morrow. But he 
dies before the marriage can take place. Fran- 
cisca’s ugliness is soon forgotten, now that she has 
inherited great wealth. Angela’s suitors vie in 
their attentions to Francisca, pretending withal 
to be ignorant of her recent good fortune. Angela, 
who is but human, becomes madly jealous of her 
sister. Finally, after considerable intrigue, Fran- 
cisca is given in marriage to Juan, and Carlos 
weds Angela. 
* K K 

On folio fourteen of the above-mentioned La 

Ventura de la fea occurs the following romance : 


Mirava Lisardo vn dia 
del erizado Noviembre, 
como bramavan las aguas, 

y se quexauan las fuentes. 

A los Alamos madre mia 
vestira de ojas el tiempo, 
pero no de esperancas 
mi pensamiento. 


To be noted are the lackey’s words concerning 
this romance : 
Proseguid esse romance, 
que pienso que si bolviesse 
de Napoles su Poeta, 
no pudiera conocerle. 


Who is the poet referred to? There is a romance 

by Lope (Rivad., Vol. xvi, p. 464) Mirando 

estaba Lisardo ; but here the resemblance ends." 
* * *K K 


In the third Jornada of the same play we have 
an episode that is found in the literatures and 
traditions of other countries.’ Moscon, the lackey, 
is drawn up to a window, but not as he believes 
by his sweetheart! To his surprise he is left 
hanging in mid-air! To make the episode more 


The same thought is found in a contemporary Letrilla, 
cf. Laberinto amoroso . . . Barcelona, 1618, ed. Voll- 
miller, Roman. Forschwngen, Vol. v1, p. 12 f. Cf. also 
Gustavo Becquer’s well-known poem. For Spanish poets 
who were in Italy during the early decades of the seven- 
teenth century, cf. Benedetto Croce, Viaggio ideale del 
Cervantes a Napoli nel 1612, in Homenaje & Menéndez y 
Pelayo, 1899, Vol. 1, p. 180 ff. ; and Vida de D. Diego, 
Duque de Estrada, . . . ed. Gayangos, Memorial Histérico 
Espaftol, . . . que publica la Real Academia de la Historia, 
Vol. xm, 1860. 

15 Cf. Andrae, Romanische Forschungen, Vol. xvi, p. 342. 
A similar story is told in American colleges; here the 
college policeman is the victim. 
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comical, Angela’s lovers, in the dim light of 
evening, mistake Moscon for Angela and forth- 
with address him in amorous strains. 
8 ¢ 4 
On the verso of folio seventeen of the drama in 
question occur the words : 


Lindo don Diego ; son cuentos 
de aliende el mar. 


Now as La Ventura de la Fea is cited by Lope in 
1612 (cf. ed. Acad., Vol. 1, p. lix) we have here 
the earliest use recorded of the phrase which later 
became the title of Moreto’s play El Lindo don 
Diego. For other references see Schaeffer (op. 
cit., Vol. 1, p. 124). To be noted also is Cal- 
deron’s use of the expression in his El Astrélogo 
fingido (third Jornada). 


Mitton A. BucHANAN. 
University of Chicago. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


1. With Goth. ana-praggan ‘bedriingen’ com- 
pare, besides the words given in Uhlenbeck, Et. 
Wb., MLG. prange ‘ pfahl, stange (um zu hem- 
men oder zu fesseln) ; maulklemme ; klemme, 
einengung,’ prangen ‘jemand einengen, mit ihm 
streiten, kimpfen, ringen,’ E. prong ‘zinke, 
spitze, stachel,’ Gk. Bpaxvs ‘small, short,’ Lat. 
brevis << *breguis, base, *bre(n)gh- ‘ press, com- 
press ; press, thrust.’ 

2. Goth. baitrs ‘ bitter’ shows the same ablaut 
form as ON. beittr ‘sharp.’ These and ON. bitr, 
OHG. bittar ‘bitter,’ etc., were probably derived 
independently from the base bheid-. 

3. Goth. diups ‘tief,’ daupjan ‘ taufen,’ Lith. 
dubis ‘ hohl,’ ete., and OE. difan ‘sink, dive,’ 
MLG. bedoven ‘niedergesunken,’ ON. dofenn 
‘erlahmt,’ ChSl. dupint ‘hohl,’ etc., are from 
IE. bases dheub-, dheup ‘sink, fall away.’ 

A similar meaning is seen also in IE. bases 
dheug-, dheuk-. The former appears in OHG. 
tihhan ‘tauchen,’ Lith. dagnas ‘boden,’ the 
latter, according to Zupitza, Germ. Gut. 37, in 
OE. déagian ‘dye,’ i. ¢., ‘dip.’ Notice espe- 
cially these meanings : OHG. petochen ‘ versunk- 
en,’ fertochenen ‘verborgenen,’ and compare 
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OHG. tougan ‘ verborgen, heimlich,’ tougal ‘ ver- 
borgen, dunkel,’ OE. déagol, diegle ‘hidden, 
secret.’ 

These meanings developed from ‘make a quick 
movement, dodge.’ Compare MHG. tucken, 
tiicken ‘eine schnelle bewegung machen besonders 
nach unten, sich beugen, neigen,’ tocken ‘ ver- 
senken,’ tocken ‘ flatterhaftigkeit,’ Lith. dukti 
‘rasen, toben,’ dikis ‘tollheit, raserei,’ dika 
‘ein dummer,’ dikas ‘feiner dunst; geist,’ 
dvokti ‘stinken,’ etc. (cf. author Color-Names 
34, 89). 

These bases we may derive from the IE. base 
dheu- in Skt. dhiinoti ‘schiittelt, bewegt, ent- 
fernt, beseitigt,’ Goth. dauns ‘duft, geruch,’ 
OHG. toum ‘dampf, dunst, duft,’ Gk. Oipds 
‘geist, gemtitswallung’; Skt. dhipas ‘ riucher- 
werk,’ OHG. tivar ‘téricht,’ with which com- 
pare OE. difan ‘sink,’ ete. 

4. OHG. triofan ‘triefen,?’ OE. dréopan 
‘drip,’ dropian ‘drop,’ ON. dritipa ‘ drip, 
drop,’ dria ‘bow down, hang down, droop, be 
sad,’ dripr, ‘dejection, sadness,’ MLG. drupen 
‘herabhingen, baumeln,’ etc., are from a pre- 
Germ. base dhreub-, with which compare dhreubh- 
(or -p-) in the following. 

OS. driitdon ‘niedergeschlagen sein, droop.’ 
With this compare OHG. triba, triibo, MLG. 
drif, drive ‘traube,’ which may have meant 
primarily ‘something that dangles or droops.’ 
With the Germ. bases driid- and dreup- are cer- 
tainly related Lett. drtépti, drupt ‘zerfallen,’ 
dréupit ‘zerbréckeln,’ drupi ‘trimmer’ and Gk. 
Opimrw ‘ break in pieces, crush ; weaken, enfeeble,’ 
tpvpy ‘softness, effeminacy,’ rpudos ‘ piece, mor- 
sel’ (cf. author, AJP. xx, 260). 

Goth. driusan ‘ fallen,’ OHG. trirén ‘ trauern,’ 
OE. dréosan ‘fall ; perish,’ dréor ‘blood,’ dréorig 
‘bloody ; sad, sorrowful,’ OS. drér, ON. dreyre 
‘blut,’ dreyra ‘bluten,’? OE. dréorgian ‘ fall, 
crumble away,’ drisian ‘become languid, slug- 
gish.’ These have been compared with Gk. 
Opavw ‘ break in pieces ; weaken, soften,’ Opavords 
‘broken; brittle,’ Lett. druska ‘kriimchen, 


brocken,’ Lat. frustum (cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wo. 
37). 

The three Germ. bases are too closely related 
in form and meaning to make it possible to sepa- 
rate them. In some way they must be connected. 
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And Gk. @pavw, Opai-o1s show a base from which 
these may come. Compare also Lith. drovis 
‘bléde,’ 7. e. ‘broken, weak’ as in OHG. blédi 
‘gebrechlich, schwach, zaghaft.’ 

5. OE. die ‘ditch, moat; dike,’ dician ‘dig, 
make an embankment,’ ON. dike ‘ditch ; pool,’ 
MHG. tich ‘teich’ may be compared with Lith. 
dygis ‘stachelig, scharf, spitzig,’ daigau ‘ steche,’ 
Lat. figo ‘fix, fasten, drive in, transfix,’ base 
*dheig- with a pure velar. Lat. fivo is from 
*dhigud. So with Prellwitz, Et.Wb. 121, we 
may add to these Gk. @:yydvw, Oyeiv ‘ touch.’ 

6. Scotch thratch ‘gasp convulsively, as one in 
the agonies of death,’ is referred by the Cent. 
Dict. to thrack ‘to load or burden,’ and this word 
is derived from OE. Aryccan, OHG. drucchen 
‘driicken.’ The first connection is a good one, 
the second not allowable if we combine driicken 
with ON. Artiga ‘press.’ Both thrack and thratch 
may be referred to OE. Aracu, ge-A/ree ‘ pressure, 
force, violence,’ Arece ‘ violence ; weariness’, ON. 
Arek ‘strength, force,’ Arekadr ‘ worn, exhausted.’ 

7. ON. Arafne ‘beam,’ Aref ‘stake, stick’ are 
derivable from a base trep-, trop- ‘ break,’ which 
appears in Lith. trapis ‘spréde, leicht brechend,’ 
Lett. trepans, trapains ‘morsch,’ trepét, trapét 
‘verwittern.’ Gk. rpdryé ‘a beam to turn any- 
thing with; beam, stake, post,’ rpomné ‘ handle 
of an oar,’ tpéms ‘a ship’s keel’ seem rather to 
be connected with rpérw ‘turn.’ This, however, 
may be a secondary connection. 

8. OS. thrifla ‘kelle’ has a similar develop- 
ment of meaning. Compare OPruss. trupis 
‘klotz,’ Lith. trupis ‘brocklich,’ trupd intr. 
‘bréckeln,’ ChSl. trupt ‘venter, vulnus, trun- 
cus,’ trupli ‘hohl,’ Gk. rpimaw ‘bore.’ So also 
Lat. truncus ‘stem, stock, trunk’ is from truncus 
‘broken, cut off, maimed,’ Lith. trékti ‘entzwei 
reissen,’ etc. 

9. OS. thior ‘diirr, trocken’ is not related to 
Goth. Aaursus, but contains the diphthong eu. 
Compare ON. Auerra ‘austrocknen, abnehmen,’ 
Auerra ‘abnehmen machen,’ OS. thorron ‘ verge- 
hen.’ The words may be remotely connected 
with OHG. dweran ‘drehen,’ Skt. tvdératé ‘eilt.’ 
So that ON. /uerra ‘abnehmen, austrocknen’ 
may come from pre-Germ. *tuerso- ‘flow out, 
waste away.’ Compare Lith. sdkti ‘drehen’ : 
Lett. sukt ‘schwinden’; MHG. swimen ‘schwe- 
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ben, schweifen’: OHG. swinan ‘schwinden, wel- 
ken’; Skt. visdm ‘ fliissigkeit’: ON. visna ‘ ver- 
welken,’ OHG. wesanén ‘trocken werden’; Skt. 
sécayati ‘begiesst’: Av. haecayeiti ‘ trocknet.’ 

10. Goth. hwétjan ‘drohen’ has long been 
connected with gahwatjan ‘anreizen,’ ON. huetia 
‘antreiben, schirfen,’ huatr ‘rasch, feurig,’ etc., 
and also with Skt. cddate, cdddyati ‘treibt an.’ 
To these I added Gk. xiddfw ‘revile, abuse’ 
(Am. Germ. m1, 322), with which Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb. 167, compares ChSl. kuditi ‘tadeln,’ 
and I should place here also Lat. cido ‘beat, 
strike.’ This development of meaning hardly 
needs explanation. Compare, however, ON. 
skella, skialla ‘klatschen, schlagen : schmahen’ ; 
OHG. scaltan ‘ stossen ’: sceltan ‘schelten’; ON. 
beria ‘schlagen,’ ChSI. borja ‘streite’ : Lith. 
barid ‘schelte,’ and many others. 

Hirt, PBB. xxi, 292, separates Goth. hwot- 
jan from gahwatjan but combines it with Gk. 
xvddfw, and Idg. Abl. 388, refers both words to 
a base kowa*d. I should write the base keuéd- 
(or keued-). We find keud- (qeude-) in Skt. 
cddati ; kid- in Gk. xvdd{w, Lat. ciido (or this 
may be from *koudéd or *keudd); kyod in Goth. 
hwétjan ; kuod- or kuad- in Goth. gahwatjan ; 
and kyéd- in the following. 

11. ON. Audta ‘durchbohren,’ OS. farhwatan 
‘verfluchen,’ OHG. fir-wazan ‘verfluchen, ver- 
dammen; verderben; liugnen, widerlegen,’ MHG. 
verwazen ‘ verstossen, verbannen ; verderben ; ver- 
fluchen, verdammen,’ verwezen ‘von sich stossen, 
verfluchen.’ These words certainly go with Goth. 
hwotjan, and it is evident from this comparison 
that OHG. firwazan is from an older *hwazan 
and hence can not be connected with Skt. védati 
‘ spricht.’ 

12. OHG. kraft, OE. creft, ON. kraptr 
‘strength, power, ability,’ Icel. krefr ‘strong’ 
have been connected with ChSl. krépu ‘fest, 
stark’ (Zupitza, Germ. Gutt. 149). The suppo- 
sition is that the Germ. words lost initial s after 
the sound-shift. Hence Germ. &: ChSl. & All 
such connections are based on a theory that does 
not consider the fact that any particular meaning 
may arise in many different ways. On the same 
principle we might connect E. crave with Skt. 
krpaté ‘jammert, fleht, ersehnt,’ or make hun- 
dreds of other like connections which would be 
equally good—or bad. 
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But let us examine this connection as to the mean- 
ing. The Balto-Slavic words have in them the pri- 
mary idea of stiffness, rigidity : ChSl. krépi: ‘ fest, 
stark, starr,’ Slovak. krpenet ‘rigescere,’ Lith. 
karpa ‘warze,’ Welsh craff ‘stark,’ ete. (cf. 
Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb. 64). The underlying idea 
is similar to that in Ger. stark. 

In the Germ. words, on the other hand, no such 
idea is present: Icel. krefr ‘rasch, stark,’ OE. 
creft ‘skill, ability ; cunning; knowledge ; art, 
trade ; excellence ; power, strength ; cause,’ etc. 
Of course, the significations we have in the two 
sets of words might have come from a common 
meaning. But as the words are not synonymous 
as they actually occur, we may set aside this com- 
bination, which was evidently made on such an 
assumption. 

The Germ. words may be referred to the IE. 
base gero-, gere-, which is recognized in Skt. 
jaraté ‘regt sich, erwacht,’ Gk. éyeipw ‘rouse, 
stir, wake up ; raise, erect,’ ON. karskr ‘lebhaft, 
kiihn,’ ete. (cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb. 82; Uhlen- 
beck, Ai. Wb. 97). Here the underlying mean- 
ing is quickness, activity. We may therefore 
add here Skt. gard- ‘ frohlocken,’ gdérda ‘ geil,’ 
grtsa-s ‘rasch, geschickt, gewandt, klug.’ 

These meanings all go back to ‘stir, be active, 
alert.’ Compare Goth. gailjan ‘ erfreuen,’ OHG. 
geil ‘mutwillig, tippig, ausgelassen, lustig,’ etc. 
Where we find the meaning ‘be active, stir, 
move quickly,’ we often also find the developed 
meaning ‘be eager, desire.’ 

13. OE. crafian, ON. krefia ‘ crave, demand’ 
may therefore be connected with Icel. krefr 
‘rasch, stark.’ 

14. With Goth. gifan ‘sagen’ cf. ON. kuéde 
‘lied, gedicht,’ Dan. kvad ‘lied, gesang,’ kvede 
‘singen,’ kvidre ‘zwitschern,’ Sw. kviide ‘ gesang,’ 
kvada ‘singen, dichten,’ OHG. quitilin ‘lebhaft 
sprechen,’ MHG. quitteln ‘zwitschern,’ Skt. 
gati-s ‘gesang,’ gatha ‘gesang, vers.’ Av. 
‘hymn, song,’ ga- ‘sing,’ Skt. gati, gayati ‘ singt.’ 
For other derivatives of the same base see Uhlen- 
beck, Ai. Wb. 79. 

This connection assumes an IE. base g%é- as 
well as g%a-. If, however, we combine the Germ. 
words given above with MHG. kiuten ‘ sprechen, 
schwatzen’ < *kidjan, we must assume a pre- 
Germ. base *guet-. In this case compare Ir, 
guth ‘ stimme.’ 
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15. Goth. lamb ‘lamb’ is better derived from 
the meaning ‘spring, hop’, than from ‘bleat.’ 
So we find the development in meaning in MHG. 
gampf ‘schwanken,’ gampen, gumpen ‘hiipfen, 
springen,’ ON. gambra ‘make merry’ : gymbell 
‘he-lamb,’ gymbr ‘she-lamb’ (cf. author, Mop. 
Lana. Nores, xvii, 16). 

So we may refer Goth. lamb to Gk. éAadpés 
‘nimble, quick, swift, light’ and é\ados ‘ deer, 
hart, hind.’ The connection between é\ados and 
€rappés (Pott, Et. Forsch. 1, 233) is an old one. 
That between éados and lamb is assumed by 
Hirt, Idg. Ablaut 555, where both words are 
derived from a base e/en and combined with Lith. 
elnis ‘hirsch,’ ete. 

There is no good reason for supposing that the 
in édadpés is from IE. We have here 
what occurs in many cases : IE. bases ending in 
a labial by the side of others ending in a guttural. 
For many examples see Zupitza, Germ. Gutt. 
35 ff. Moreover, all the forms supposed to be 
related to ékappos may go back to words with IE. 
pure velar gh. 

16. E. stack, ON. stakkr ‘heuschober’ cer- 
tainly do not need to be separated from ChSl. 
stogt: ‘schober.’ But this brings us to the IE. 
base st(h)ego-, with which the Slavic word has 
been connected : Skt. sthdgati, sthagayati ‘hemmt, 
verschliesst, verbirgt, verhiillt,’ Gk. oréyw ‘ keep 
off, hold off; hold, hold in check (8dxpvov éupar’ 
ovxere oreya, Eur. I. A. 888); hold in, contain ; 
cover over, shelter, protect,’ oreyvés ‘ covered, 
water-tight ; costive,’ oreyvdéw ‘make costive ; 
check bleeding; solder,’ oréyos ‘roof,’ oréyy 
‘house,’ oreyards ‘covered, roofed over ; close, 
compact ; reserved ; closed up, obstructed (vndus) ; 
constipating,’ Lat. stagnum* ‘standing water,’ 
Lith. stégiu ‘decke,’ stégas ‘dach.’ 

Now the meanings we find in these words evi- 
dently come from ‘hold, stop, check, hold in, 
inclose, cover.’ The base sthégo-, therefore, may 
be a derivative of sthé- ‘stand.’ At any rate, we 
find a base st(h)eg-, st(h)og- ‘stand, stand stiff’ 
in ON. stake, OE. staca ‘stake,’ OHG. steccho 
‘stecken, stock, pfahl, pflock,’ stehhan ‘stechen.’ 

The meaning of the verb is secondary, and 
there is no more reason for connecting stake, 


1 Noreen, Urg. Lautlehre 155, connects Lat. stagnum, 
ON. stakkr, and stake, but goes no further. 
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stechen, etc., with Lat. instigo than with stock, 
stocken, stochen, ON. stauka ‘ stossen.’ Compare 
also stecken, verstecken with Skt. sthagayati 
‘hemmt, verbirgt.’ 

By the side of sthego- occurs a tego-, which is 
probably not the same word. 

17. Goth. stilan, OHG. stelan ‘steal,’ etc., 
may in like manner be referred to a pre-Germ. 
basg stelo- ‘hold, place, conceal.’ Compare MHG. 
stille ‘still, heimlich,’ stellen ‘zum stehen bringen, 
feststellen,’ Skt. sthdlati ‘steht.’ Compare the 
development of meaning in the following. 

18. MHG. stiipfen, stupfen ‘stechend stossen ; 
wegstossen, heimlich entfernen,’ OHG. stiufen 
‘jem. seiner angehérigen berauben,’ stiof- ‘stief-,’ 
OE. a-stiepan ‘bereave,’ stéop- ‘step-,’ ete. 
Tracing these words back we have MHG. stopfen 
‘stechen, stopfen,’ stéwben ‘aufscheuchen, verja- 
gen,’ OHG. stioban ‘rennen, stieben,’ Gk. 
oturagw ‘schlage, priigele,’ ‘stock,’ ON. 
stofn ‘stem, trunk,’ stéfr ‘stump.’ 

19. Goth. stiwiti ‘erdulden, geduld’ repre- 
sents a pre-Germ. *stewe-dio- or perhaps rather 
*steui-dio-. Compare Chl. staviti ‘stellen, hem- 
men,’ Lith. stéviu ‘stehe,’ stova, OE. stdw ‘ place,’ 
stowian‘ restrain,’ and, for meanings, Skt. sthayin- 
‘stehend, dauernd, geduldig.’ 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 


THE ‘‘MIRACLES DE NOSTRE DAME” 
AND THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.’ 


Based upon so many different sources from dif- 
ferent periods, the Miracle plays do not always 
offer a picture of the conditions of the Fourteenth 
century, but they frequently do, and it is the 
object of this paper to glean from them such 
details as seem to reflect the age in which they 
appeared. Only the worldly side will be consid- 
ered, as the religious side has already been treated.” 

This is the period of the English invasions, 


1 Based on ‘‘ Miracles de Nostre Dame par Person- 
nages,’’ by Gaston Paris and Ulysse Robert, in Anciens 
Textes Francais. 

? Forkert, ‘‘ Glaubensleben und Kirchlichesleben in den 
Miracles de Nostre Dame.”’ 
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when English armies spread misery and desolation 
over entire French provinces. ‘‘The kyng rode 
about the countrey destroying all before him. .. . 
Thus the noble realme of France was sore greued 
on all sides.’’ * Thus was war in reality, and it 
_ is thus represented in the plays. An invasion of 
Spain is on foot, and the plans include the de- 
struction of the inhabitants and the beasts of the 
field : 


‘¢ Et prengne chastiaux et villes 
Et n’espergne l’en filz ne filles 
Bestes ne biens.” (Mir. xxvim, 1. 71). 

The English do not attack the French without 
warning, ‘‘To thentent that their war shuld be 
more laudable, thei agreed to send their defyances 
to the french kyng . . . To bear these defyances, 
was charged the bysshop of Lyncolne. . . he had 
a safe-conduct to retourne again to his Kyng.’’ * 
The invader in the play acts in precisely the same 
manner ; he sends his messenger to announce, 

‘* Qu’ assaillir venra vostre terre 
Et vous mouvera si grant guerre 
Qu’ il vous toldra vie de corps. . . 
Vostre pouoir ne prise maille.. . 
Et vous deffie.’’ (xxv, 78). 

The nobles are angered by this speech, but a 
messenger is sacred, and they must receive it 
without violence though they protest energetically, 

tu ne fusses messagier 
Poins fusses d’un tel esperon 
Qu’ il ne te fausist chaperon 

Jamais avoir.’ (Jd., 98.) 

In the Fourteenth century, we are still in feudal 
France, and all the wars of the Miracle plays are 
carried on by that system. In the war mentioned 
above, the emperor to gather his hosts sends mes- 
sengers to his kings and barons and has them take 
up arms (Jd., 1427). As with the king, so with 
the baron. When the baron becomes entangled 
with others, or is called upon by his king, he in 
turn appeals to the knights who owe him fealty 
and gathers his followers as the king had done ; 


‘Le conte de qui vous tenez 
Vous mande ainsi qu’a li venez.’’ (vu, 725). 


But the king exercises other feudal rights besides 


’The Cronycle of Froissart, Jean Bourchier, London, 
1812, 1, 55. 
* Froissart, 1, 49. 
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the military one. He sees that his barons dispense 
justice ; an uncle who keeps from his niece her 
property is called before him to answer to this 
charge (xxxix, 1122); a baron who wishes to 
pardon a woman confessedly guilty dare not do so 
for fear of his sovereign : 


‘¢ Et si tost qu’il aura sceu 
Que vous n’arez justice faite 
Il mettra la main de fait 
Sur toute vostre seigneurie.’’ (xv, 1067). 


He exercises the right of deposing a bishop, pun- 
ishing him, and setting up another in his place 
vi, 1251). He marries off his subjects as he 
chooses ; he bestows upon Amille the hand of a 
countess (xxiii, 391), and upon a noble follower 
the hand of a princess (xxviii, 470). 

‘There is considerable information as to the 
judicial system and its workings found in these 
plays. The one that gives the most complete 
outline of this is xv. We see the judge herein 
promoted by his lord from his position as mayor 
because he is ‘‘subtilz et cler veant, bien enten- 
dant et arguant.’’ This judge is represented later 
as having no cases and is therefore missing the 
fines that devolve upon him. He takes his sergent 
to task for this and accuses him of corruption, in 
as nice an accusation of graft as could be brought 
against a modern municipal servant : 


“ Je scay trop bien comment on fait : 
Ains que j’en aie congnoissance 
Il vous ample de vin la pense 
Et vous est la bourse fourrée : 
Ainsi m’amende est recelée, 
Que point n’en ay.’”’ (xv, 603). 
The sergent protests against this charge and is on 
the look-out for some one to bring before the 
judge ; a woman at this time accidentally drowns 
her child, and her lamentations bring him to the 
spot ; he hastens after the judge who immediately 
proceeds to the place, and there holds the prelimi- 
nary examination : 
“Dame, savez vous de ce fait 
Ne tant ne quant?” (JId., 778). 


The woman is sent to prison to await trial in the 
Assize Court, held by the baron ; the case is laid 
before him by the judge and she is condemned to 
be burned. The people are called together by the 
public crier to see that justice is properly done : 
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‘*Mon seigneur le conte vous mande 
A touz ensemble et si commande 
De chascun hostel un homme ysse 
Sanz nul demour.’’ (Jd., 1110). 
This summons is not simply a matter of form ; 
the people were expected to be present, for it 
appears they were liable to fine if they stayed 
away. ‘This is manifest in another play in which 
the crier makes his exhortation as above, after 
which the people discuss his order, and decide to 
go rather than pay a fine : 
1’ Voisin. “ G’y ay plus chier aler, par foy 
Que je l’amende. 
2me Voisin. Et j’aussi, qu’il ne demande 
Amende, y vois.”” (xxvi, 910). 
Torture of people suspected of crime was much 
in vogue in this period. We have two cases of 
this usage. In the first the King threatens that 
if the victim will not confess, 
t’efforcera tellement 
Que n’aura membre vraiement 
Qui ne s’en dueil.’? (xxx1, 1864). 
In the second case, a whole family is held for a 
crime, it not being known who is guilty, and to 
discover this; the bailiff threatens to put them all 
to the torture : 
‘*Ou assez tost voir me diront 


Ou il questionnez seront 
Vilainement.’’ (xxv, 669). 


A form of trial much resorted to during this 
period is that of combat. If the accused denied 
the testimony of the accuser, he had the privilege 
of proving his innocence against him by force of 
arms. There are three cases of this mode of trial 
in the plays.° The one most complete in its 
details is Amis et Amille. A courtier accuses 
Amille of crime, which he denies; the courtier 
immediately demands trial by combat, which is 
granted ; the king asks hostages for the appear- 
ance of the combatants; Amille is in the wrong, 
however, so he dare not fight; he knows that 
truth is invincible and that he will be killed if he 
enters the lists after having sworn his innocence. 
So certain is he that he will be killed that he asks 
his counter-part Amis to take his place.* This is 


5xn, 1198 ; 730; xvu, 1776. 

® Petit de Julleville, Mystéres 1, 130, is entirely in the 
wrong in regard to this event. It is through fear, pure 
and simple, that Amille will not fight, and not at all be- 
cause he does not wish to lie. 
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done, and on the day of the combat it is Amis 
who presents himself to fight the challenger ; the 
oaths are administered by the king, after which 
they fight ; Amis kills his opponent and Amille is 
adjudged innocent. 

That these trials by combat are strictly in 
keeping with the fourteenth century is seen in the 
case of Jacques de Grys, who was accused of 
rape. ‘‘ Judgement was gyuen that... mortale 
batayle sholde be done betwene the knyght and 
the squyer. . . Then these two champyons were 
set one agynst another.’’ ’ 

One play offers us the scene of the election of a 
bishop (Mir. mr). A bishop is murdered, the 
public crier announces the event to the people, 
and invites them to pray for the salvation of his 
soul and to come and view the remains. We 
have a picture of the preparations for the burial, 
the coverings of gold, the coffin with its pall of 
cloth-of-gold in the church. After the burial, it 
is thought advisable to proceed at once to the 
election of a new bishop, 

‘* Pour garder de nostre eglise 
Les droitures et la franchise.” (111, 497). 

A council, composed of the baron, the arch-deacon, 
the clerks and the canons, meets to elect ; it is 
decided to leave the matter in the hands of a 
committee of two, who choose the arch-deacon, to 
which choice the council consents. He is advised 
to proceed at once to the arch-bishop, who has had 
no hand in the election, in order to receive his 
insignia of office and be consecrated. Upon his 
return, preparations are made for a celebration ; 
he is first conducted to church to give thanks for 
his new honors ; then follows a great dinner with 
wine and jongleurs. 

We get a glimpse of the wealth of the con- 
vents and monasteries ; the monks are represented 
as having large revenues and saving them ; 
they therefore offer rich booty to thieves and 
marauders : 

‘*Tlz sont gens qui en leur requoy 

Se tienent et petit despendent, 

Et a amasser touz jours tendent ; 
Et si ont de grans revenues 

Des maisons qui d’eulx sont tenues 


Et de leurs autres labourages, 
Pour c’est bon sur eulx les pillages.’? (xxxmm, 112). 


The convent is invaded by robbers, and the abbot 


Froissart 0, chap. 


| 
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points out its treasures to save himself from death : 


‘* Or ca vezci nostre tresor 
Vezci premiérement draps d’ or, 
Vezci chasubles et tuniques 
D'or et de pierres precieuses.’’ (Id., 261). 


That churchmen were not held by the same laws 
nor judged by the same courts, is also apparent. 
When two advocates of religious houses are called 
before a judge and fined, they protest in this wise : 
‘*Sire, vous savez vraiement 
Que je suis homme d’ eglise : 
Ne suis tenuz en nulle guise 
De cy repondre.’’ (xiv, 186). 

The villain does not enter largely into the plays. 
He is variously represented, but there is only one 
play which seems to reflect his general poverty 
and misery in the fourteenth century, and his 
helplessness. against the upper classes, who ruth- 
lessly despoil him of his goods and pillage him 
without mercy. We have here a villain com- 
plaining to his sovereign lady : 

‘*De vostre fille a vous me plain : 

N’avoie pour gangner du pain 

A mes enfants et a ma fame 

Qu’ un povre cheval, chiére dame 

Que tolir m’a fait par ces gens ; 

N’en riens son cuer n’est diligens 

Que d’oster au commun le sien.’’ (xxx, 1515). 


The two salient points of bourgeois life as it 
appears here are the prosperity of that class and 
their military importance. The first of these is 
not restricted to this period for it was already 
manifest in such previous works as Aiol, Jourdain 
de Blaivie, Renard, the Fabliauz, ete. ; the second 
is characteristic of the times, for it was not until 
this century that this class reached such promi- 
nence in military affairs. 

Evidences of the wealth of the bourgeois and 
the facility with which such wealth was acquired 
are numerous. One bourgeois buys his release 
from a vow and pays the pope two hundred 
besants, which he says is ‘‘grant argent’? (vuIr) ; 
another says he possesses ‘‘biaus menages . . . 
grans heritages et foison de biens temporiex’”’ 
(xv, 6); a third gives away a fortune, and then 
with borrowed capital sets out to reéstablish 
another, which he does in a few years in foreign 
parts (xxxv). Flanders was the country with 
which the greatest trade was carried on, and it is 
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to that country that our merchants turn when 
they go forth to enrich themselves : 


‘Dame, a Dieu ; en Flandres m’en vois.’’ (xv, 253.) 


‘¢ Et droit a Bruges le menras 
En marchandise.’”’ (x1, 196). 


The prominence to which this class has attained 
is best seen in Mir. xxvim1. In the war quoted 
above, when the king of Spain has been warned 
of the approach of the foe, he leaves the kingdom 
and it is to the bourgeois that he entrusts its safe- 
guard. He sends a messenger to their meeting- 
place to have them come and confer with him ; 
and turns the defense over to them. It is against 
them that the attack is made; they are called 
upon to surrender, but refuse, and defend them- 
selves valiantly, but the place is captured and 
they must give themselves up or die ; they escape 
by the payment of a ranson that the victor exacts, 


‘* Biaux seigneurs, vostre roy Alfons 
M’a courroucié, et a mal fait... 
Je vous ai pris en fait de guerre : 
Rangounnez vous.’’ (xxvii, 496). 


They are willing to give up all they have to get 
away alive, and thus answer the above demand : 


‘*Prenez quanque pouons avoir 
et laissiez vivre 
Noz povres corps. (Jd.). 

The importance here given the bourgeois is 
not exaggerated. In the council after the capture 
of King John, twelve of the thirty-six members 
were bourgeois, and the provost of Paris held a 
position of the greatest responsibility. Likewise 
in the siege of Calais, to which the above offers 
certain striking resemblances, it is the bourgeois 
population of the town that defends it so stub- 
bornly against Edward III, and it is with them 
that terms of peace are agreed upon. ‘‘I requyer 
you tary here a certayne space tyll I go into the 
towne and shewe this to the commons of the towne, 
who sent me hyder,’’ * and after the peace is made 
the inhabitants ransom themselves by giving over 
all they possess, and are driven from the city. 

These, then, are the details which reflect the 
age of the Miracle Plays ; they constitute in part 
what Petit de Julleville calls ‘‘la peinture fidéle 
et minutieuse des meeurs du temps pour lequel il 


8 Froissart 1, 175. 
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(ce thédtre) a été fait.’”’® The picture is not 
always ‘‘fidéle et minutieuse,’’ nor is it always 
concerned with the ‘‘mceurs du temps,’’ but he 
seems to be in the right when he adds, ‘‘ Une 
foule de traits, dont il est semé, sont le fruit 
d’une observation exacte, naturelle et vive ; ils 
nous apprennent beaucoup de choses sur cette 
portion de la vie humaine que les chroniques . . . 
ne nous révéleront jamais.”’ 


Orro PATzErR. 


University of Wisconsin. 


THE PHRASE Sturm und Drang. 


It is well-known that Klinger’s drama Sturm 
und Drang furnished the name for the literary 
movement of which it is one of the most charac- 
teristic productions. R. M. Werner (Z. f. d. 
Oecsterreich. Gymnasien, v. 30, p. 293 ; 1879) has 
shown that, before Kaufmann gave this title to 
Klinger’s drama, Lavater in a letter to Herder 
used the phrase ‘‘aus Sturm und Gedringe 
heraus.’’ The drama was first performed at 
Leipsic on the first of April, 1777 (Rieger, F. Df. 
Klinger, 1, 198). On the third of April, Klinger 
writes to a friend (Rieger, 1, 407): ‘‘ Von mir 
zu reden wire viel. Ich lebe so hin, bald in 
Drang und Sturm, bald im gelinden Siiusslen, 
unter Musik, Comoedie und Spiel, Musen und 
etc.’’ It is the first passage in which the title of 
the drama is used, though with a slight change of 
order, to express a state of feeling which was 
characteristic of Klinger and his associates. Later 
in the year the drama was performed at Frankfurt 
by Seyler’s troupe, but had little success. H. L. 
Wagner in his Briefe die Seylerische Schauspieler- 
gesellschaft betreffend (1777), attributed the fail- 
ure to the fact that the people did not know 
what the title meant ; then he continues: ‘‘ wer 
fiihlt oder auch nur ahndet, was Sturm und Drang 
seyn mag, fir den ist er geschrieben; wessen 
Nerven aber zu abgespannt, zu erschlafft sind, 
vielleicht von jeher keinen rechten Ton gehabt 
haben ; wer die drey Worte anstaunt, als wiren 
sie chinesisch oder malabarisch, der hat hier nichts 
zu erwarten, mag immerhin ein alltigliches Ge- 
richt sich auftischen lassen.’? (E. Schmidt, H. L. 


Les Mystéres. 
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Wagner, 1879, p. 52). The next place where 
the phrase is used is a review in the Niirnbergische 
gelehrte Zeitung auf das Jahr 1778. The work 
under consideration is Sammlung neuer Original- 
Sticke fiir das Deutsche Theater. Berlin und 
Leipzig, bey G. J. Decker, 1777. The reviewer 
begins (p. 83) : ‘‘In dieser Sammlung sind drey 
Stucke enthalten. I. Der gliickliche Geburtstag. 
II. Besser getrennt als ungeliebt. III. Das 
Goldstiick, oder der kleine Menschenfreund. Das 
erste und das letzte ist von Schlettern, einem 
Mitgliede der Seilerischen Schauspielergesellschaft. 
Das zweite von D’Arien. . . . Um des ersten 
willen heissen wir den Verfasser mit Freuden 
willkommen! Es war uns ein wahres Vergniigen, 
unter so vielem Gewirre, Sturm und Drang und 
kolossalischen Karikaturen, an ihm einen Mann 
zu finden, der sich niher an die Natur hilt.’’ 
Decker’s Sammlung neuer Original-Stiicke also 
contained Klinger’s Sturm und Drang (cf. Rieger, 
F. M. Klinger, 1, 200; Goedeke, 1v, 319), but 
the copy in the hand of the reviewer had evidently 
only three plays. In the following year, 1779, 
the phrase is found in a humorous prologue en- 
titled Die neuen Schauspieler in Mannheim. The 
passage is cited by E. Schmidt in his book on 
H. L. Wagner (p. 130, n. 34). The daughter 
of an innkeeper describes a rehearsal in which a 
man for half an hour soliloquized ‘“‘ von Sturm 
und Drang, von plastischer Natur, Thatkraft, 
Wonnegefiihl, bildendem Traum, von einem Ding, 
das ein Ding und wieder kein Ding ist.’’ 

The Gothaische gelehrte Zeitung of 1780 (p. 
144) gives the phrase in participial form. In 
reviewing the novel Wilhelm Edelwald, die Ge- 
schichte eines verlornen Sohns (Leipzig, 1780), the 
writer says: ‘‘ein Roman der sich . . . . durch 
Vermeidung beydes der weichen schmelzenden 
Empfindeley und der starken, geniemiissigen, 
stiirmenden und dringenden Kraft unterscheidet.’’ 
During the same year the phrase is used twice 
in the novel Geschichte eines Genies, as R. M. 
Werner has pointed out in the Zeitschrift f. d. 
Oecsterreich. Gymnasien, 1879, v. 30, p. 298. A 
juxtaposition of Geniewesen and Sturm und Drang 
as in the Gothaische gelehrte Zeitung of 1780, is 
found in the Niirnbergische gelehrte Zeitung 
of 1781. The writer says (p. 417): ‘Die 
Steckenpferde der Empfindsamkeit, des Genie- 
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wesens, des Sturms und Drangs sind, Gottlob! 
jetzt grésstentheils von den Buchermachern so steif 
und lahm geritten, dass man selten mehr, als 
Knaben oder Krancke, damit auf die Leipziger 
Messen treiben sieht.” In Schiller’s Nachrichten 
zum Nuzen und Vergniigen (Stuttgart, 1781), 
there is in the number of July 31st an article 
about the peculiar marriage customs at the town 
of Calverton in England. The lot decides the 
question of marriage and so sentimentality and 
passion have no room there. The writer, perhaps 
Schiller himself, concludes his article with the 
following words : ‘‘ Arme Jugend von Calverton ! 
wie selten werden unter dir die Legionenweiss 
herumschwermende inspirirte Jungens und Miad- 
gens werden, wie wenig werden sie von Herzens 
Sturm und Drang, Mord- und Busch- Camerad- 
schaft zu sagen wissen, wie selten werden sie 
Geisteskraft genug haben zu empfinden, wie Wer- 
ther und sich das Hirn zu versengen, oder wie 
Siegwart, und es im Wasser aufzulésen ; aber wir 
werden desswegen nicht schlimmer daran seyn, 
antwortet ein solcher holzherzener Einwohner von 
Calverton.’’ (Cf. Minor, Der junge Schiller als 
Journalist, Viertelj. f. Litt. gesch. 2, 376.) 

A humorous variation of the phrase is used in 
the Almanach der Belletristen und Belletristinnen 
of 1782. In speaking of J. F. Schink, the writer 
says (p. 181) : ‘‘Seine ersten Werke verkiindeten 
so etwas von Wurf und Drang, doch bekehrt’ er 
sich nachher.’’ Drang alone is used in the sense 
of Sturm und Drang in the Niirnbergische gelehrte 
Zeitung of 1780, p. 776: ‘* Romane, in welchen 
der Dimon der Empfindeley und das Drangs 
sein Spiel hat.’’ 

The passages show how quickly the title of 
Klinger’s drama was applied to the literary move- 
ment of the time. It should be noted, however, 
that in all the passages quoted the phrase does not 
refer to the movement as a whole, it is not used 
in the sense of Genieperiode as to-day, but it is 
applied only to a certain important characteristic 
of the period. I do not doubt but further exami- 
nation of the literature of the time will bring to 
light more evidence. For the time after 1782, 
Erdmann has collected a few passages (F. M. 
Klingers dramatische Dichtungen, Kénigsberg, 
1777, p. 24), a few others may be found in 


Grimm and Heyne. 


Joun A. WALz. 
Harvard University. 
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THOMAS KYD’S RIME SCHEMES AND 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF Soliman and 
Perseda AND OF The First 
Part of Jeronimo. 


It is now generally conceded, on internal evi- 
dence, that Thomas Kyd wrote Soliman and 
Perseda. The authorship of The First Part of 
Jeronimo is yet in dispute. Sarrazin’ attributes 
it to Kyd ; Schick? holds his conclusion in abey- 
ance ; whereas Boas,* relying largely upon the 
argument of Fischer,‘ believes it to be the work 
of an anonymous playwright, and later in date than 
1602. All evidence for Soliman and Perseda, and 
the weightier portion of that concerning the other 
play is internal. Apart, however, from the argu- 
ments adduced, there is an additional one which 
may be drawn from certain rime schemes of the 
plays. 

Boas (p. Lv1t) refers vaguely to the likeness of 
Soliman and Perseda to Kyd’s plays in ‘‘its 
metrical characteristics, such as the comparative 
frequency of double endings and run-on lines, and 
in its proportion of blank verse to rime.’’ Schick 
notes some rhythmical features of The Spanish 
Tragedy® and speaks® of applying metrical tests 
to that play, to Soliman and Perseda and to Cor- 
nelia, especially the feminine ending test. A 
feature, more significant, however, than any of 
these is the sporadic appearance in all three plays 
of three regular rime schemes : aca, where ¢ is an 
unriming line ; abab; and aaa. These occur in 
the following places : 


aca: 

Cornelia: 1, 1, 35; m1, 1, 30; rv, 1, 105; v, 
v, 436. 

Spanish Tragedy: 1, 11, 17; , 1, 3; 0, 0, 
96; mI, vi, 5; m1, xu, 13; m, xm, 2; 


1 Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis, pp. 54-58. 

2 The Spanish Tragedy. [Temple Dramatists]. Intro- 
duction, pp. XVII-XVIII. 

5 Works of Thomas Kyd. Introduction, pp. XLI-XLIv. 

* Zur Kunstentwicklung der Englischen Tragédie, pp. 100- 
112. 

5 Larger edition of The Spanish Tragedy, Part 1 [Literar- 
historische Forschungen, XIx], pp. LXXXXIV-CIII. 

6 The Spanish Tragedy. [Temple Dramatists.] A pre- 
monition perhaps to notes in the forthcoming edition of 
The First Part of Jeronimo by Schick, or in his yet unpub- 
lished Part 11 of the larger edition of The Spanish Tragedy. 


xIv, 2; m1, 60; m1, xiv, 68; 
m1, xIv, 127; m, xv, 22; rv, tv, 119; 
Iv, v, 6. 

Soliman and Perseda: 11, 1, 102; 1, 1, 232; 
1, 303; u, 66; Iv, 1, 115; Iv, 71; 
v, Iv, 103; v, rv, 123. 

abab: 

Cornelia: 1, 1, 102; 1, 1, 147; 1, 1, 151; 0, 
124; 1, 128; 1, 132; 1, 224; 
u, 394; m, 252; 310; m1, 1, 
25; mt, m1, 57; m1, m1, 99; m1, 108; 
mr, m1, 127; rv, 1, 101; rv, 1, 110; rv, 1, 
122 ; 1v, 1, 147; rv, u, 181. 

Spanish Tragedy: u, mu, 12, m1, xu, 1; m1, 
xu, 5; m, xm, 19; m, xiv, 161; Iv, 
1, 179. 

Soliman and Perseda: 1, 1, 148. 


aaa: 
Cornelia: m1, 1, 34; v, v, 213. 
Spanish Tragedy: 1, tv, 74; m1, xm, 54; 10, 
xiv, 5. 
Soliman and Perseda: 111, tv, 7. 


Besides these, Cornelia has ababbb (1, 1, 96); 
ababeaaa (111, m1, 117); and abba (u, 
279, and m1, m1, 137) ; 

The Spanish Tragedy, acaa (111, xtv, 114) ; aaaa 
(11, 1, 54) ; aabab (1v, Iv, 46) ; abacd (in, 
x, 24, and m, xv, 33) and acbdab (1v, 1, 
173) ; 

and Soliman and Perseda, acaa (tv, 1, 145, and 
v, Iv, 32); aaca (1, u, 1); and acbab (1, 
m1, 64). 


Soliman and Perseda is, therefore, at one with 
The Spanish Tragedy and Cornelia in its use of 
such unusual and whimsically varied rime schemes 
set at random in the texture of the verse. Of 
such The First Part of Jeronimo contains none at 
all; nor does it contain any other rimes except 
those of the simple couplet, which is used at 
_ irregular intervals. This strengthens the argu- 


ment for the genuineness of Soliman and Perseda 
and the spuriousness of The First Part of Jeronimo 
as plays of Kyd. 

It might be suggested that, if Kyd wrote the 
Ur-Hamlet, traces of these rimes might be expected 
to have reappeared in the extant Hamlet plays. 
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The Shakespearean Quarto of 1603 shows four 
appearances of the aca and two of the aaa; but as 
Gorbodue, which may be taken to represent plays 
not influenced by Kid, also contains the aca rime 
four times, while Macbeth contains aaa once and 
aaaa once, the occurrence of these forms in Hamlet 
cannot be considered a trace of Kyd’s workman- 
ship. The German play, Der Bestrafte Bruder- 
mord, contains no such rimes. If, however, Kyd 
used them in the Ur-Hamlet, their fragility would 
explain their destruction when the play was re- 
vised ; while the inferior author of the German 
paraphrase’ would scarcely have attempted to 
preserve so subtle a feature. 

The source of Kyd’s usage in this matter was 
probably twofold : it will be noticed that in Cor- 
nelia is a large predominance of the abab rimes ; 
and that twice appears abba, which is absent in 
the other two plays of Kyd. This may have been 
due to the influence of the French original of 
Garnier, in which one of the strophic choruses is 
in form ababdeed. That the French form strongly 
influenced Kid is attested by the fact that he 
wrote most of his speeches for the chorus of Cor- 
nelia in strophes modelled after the French.* In 
The Spanish Tragedy, which probably antedated 


™W. Creizenach (‘‘ ‘ Der Bestrafte Brudermord’ and its 
Relation to Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet.’ ’’ Modern Philology, 
October, 1904) says: ‘‘ This view [that the German play 
was based on the Ur-Hamlet of Kyd] I shall not discuss 
in detail, as its erroneousness must be at once evident to 
anyone competent to judge.’’ Nevertheless, the recent 
conclusions of Schick (‘‘ Die Entstehung des Hamlet.’’ 
Shakespeare Jahrb., 1902, p. xxiv.), of Thorndyke 
(‘The Relations of Hamlet to Contemporary Revenge 
Plays.’’ Pub. Mod. Lang. Association, xv11, 1902), of 
Corbin (‘‘The German Hamlet and the Earlier English 
Versions.’? Harvard Studies, v, 245), and of Evans (Der 
Bestrafte Brudermord, sein Verhiiltnis zu Shakespeare’ s Ham- 
let. Bonn, 1902. Also ‘‘ ‘ Der Bestrafte Brudermord’ and 
Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet.’’’ Modern Philology, Jan. 1905), 
give this view at least the status of a not wholly unreason- 
able hypothesis; although Evans admits a Shakespear- 
ean influence over the composition of the German play. 

8 Boas (p. LXxv) says: ‘‘His versions of Garnier’s 
Choruses, though far from faithful to the original, show 
much skill in the manipulation of varied strophe-forms. 
Herein he resembles the Countess of Pembroke.’’ For 
Lady Pembroke’s version of Garnier’s Mare Antoine see 
Miss Alice Luce’s edition, Literarhistorische Forschungen 
(1897). This version, Miss Luce thinks, inspired Kyd 
to translate the Cornelie. 
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Cornelia,® the prevalence of abab rimes and of 
closely allied forms may have been due solely to 
earlier English usage. Yet Kyd’s rimes exhibit 
great mobility of form. In The Spanish Tragedy 
he uses aca, acaa, aaa, aaaa, abab, aabab, abacb, 
and acbdab. This varying of the rime scheme 
suggests that the dramatist may, even at the earlier 
date, have been conversant with the work of Gar- 
nier, who in the Cornelie varies the form of his 
strophe, using ababdeed, ababdede, aabab, and 
aabddb, besides couplets. 


Yet Garnier’s forms of rime always continue | 


unchanged through a number of consecutive stro- 
phes ; whereas Kyd’s are, except in his strophic 
choruses, always sporadic. In this particular, 
however, Kyd was but following earlier English 
usage, as it appeared, for example, in the employ- 
ment by Sackville and Norton of sporadic couplets. 
From this influence came the occasional character 
of his rimes ; while from Garnier came their intri- 
cate mobility, certainly in Cornelia and probably 
in the other plays. 
James E. Rovutn, Jr. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


C. C. Marpen: Poema de Fernan Gongalez. 
Texto critico con Introduccién, Notas y Glo- 
sario. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Madrid : Libreria de Murillo. 1904. 8vo., 
pp. lviii, 226. 


The editor of this welcome edition of the Poema 
de Fernan Gongalez set himself an arduous task 
when he engaged in the preparation of a critical 
text of the Old Spanish epic of the thirteenth 
century, for the bulk of its contents is preserved 
in but a single manuscript, which cannot be dated 
earlier than the fifteenth century and bears unmis- 
takable evidences of the bungling of scribes none 
too familiar with the peculiarities of the poet’s 
language. Professor Marden entered upon his 


*Sarrazin, Boas, and Schick agree in fixing the date of 
composition of The Spanish Tragedy prior to 1588; it is 
generally conceded that the Cornelia was written about the 
close of 1593 or the beginning of 1594. 
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undertaking fully cognizant of the difficulties that 
would beset his path, and despite them he has so 
succeeded in reconstructing the text of his docu- 
ment as to rehabilitate it in its ancient linguistic 
rights. Even the most cursory comparison of his 
edition with the earlier ones of Gallardo and 
Janer will show how sane and thorough are the 
methods of his scholarship and will make it clear 
that we must regard his text as the authoritative 
one. We sincerely congratulate the American 
editor on the excellence of the work that he has 
done. 

Prefacing the text of the Old Spanish literary 
monument there is an Introduction of nearly sixty 
pages in which are discussed such subjects as the 
importance of the story of Fernén Gonzalez in 
early Castilian poetry, the number and condition 
of the manuscripts containing certain brief ex- 
tracts from the Poema and the state of the one 
long manuscript, earlier editions of the whole or 
part of the Poema, the question of its date and 
authorship, the sources of the matter in it and its 
relation to the Chronicles, and, finally, linguistic 
and metrical problems. With the literary history 
of the hero Fernén Gonzélez, Professor Marden 
has not felt impelled to deal at any length, since it 
has already been treated rather fully by Menéndez 
y Pelayo and by his able successor at the Univer- 
sidad Central of Madrid, Menéndez Pidal. 

Like the Cid, Fernén Gonzélez was a doughty 
Castilian warrior, and like him also he was ever 
dear to the hearts of the Castilian people. Hence 
his literary popularity, which is attested not only 
by the long epic presented to us in the present 
volume, but also by the accounts of his deeds 
given as early as the thirteenth century in Berceo’s 
Vida de San Millan and in the Crénica rimada 
del Cid. Then, too, his story was probably sung 
in a fourteenth century cantar de gesta of which 
vestiges may be seen in the ballad Castellanos y 
Leoneses and in the Crénica de 1344; and it pro- 
vided matter for some thirty-two ballads that have 
been subjected to a close study by Menéndez Pidal. 
Less valuable as literary documents, but yet indi- 
cative of the persisting popularity of Ferndn 
Gonzdlez, are the sixteenth century verse compo- 
sitions of Gonzalo de Arredondo in which the 
prowess of the ancient count is celebrated. 

The manuscript which is the main source of 
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Professor Marden’s text is now in the Escurial 
library (Eseurialense B-IV-21). Taking this as 
his basis, he has had recourse for variants to frag- 
ments of the poem quoted by Arredondo, by 
Sandoval in his Historia de los cinco Obispos, and 
by Argote de Molina in his Diseurso sobre la 
poesia castellana. These verses he prints in full : 
pp. 113-116 ; Introduction, pp. xxi-xxiii. He 
thinks that Arredondo and Argote derived their 
verses from some other source than the Escurial 
manuscript, but the divergencies which he cites 
as evidence thereof in the case of Arredondo seem 
hardly conclusive, for the changes made may be 
due to Arredondo himself. Still, Professor Mar- 
den is within his rights in asserting the possibility 
of Arredondo’s having used a manuscript now lost, 
whether it be the one formerly at Arlanza or not. 
The Escurial manuscript is a precious one, inas- 
much as it contains certain other relics of Old 
Spanish literature, viz., the Consejos y documentos 
of the Rabbi Don Santo, the Doctrina cristiana, 
the Danga general de la muerte, and the Revelacion 
de vn hermitafio, beside the legend of the Castilian 
count. The part containing the Poema de Fernan 
Gongalez is in a pitiable state, and it lacks the 
latter part of the composition, which must have 
told of the Count’s imprisonment by the King of 
Leon, his release by his wife, and the episode of 
the horse and the hawk. Moreover, the charac- 
ters of the manuscript are often illegible, it is 
disfigured by blots and erasures, and it has lacunze 
that extend at times to whole stanzas and even to 
series of them. The hands of two different copy- 
ists are discernible, and both of them seem to have 
made a point of modernizing the linguistic con- 
ditions of the document, thereby impairing both 
metre and rhyme. Opposite pp. xv and xviii, 
Marden has printed facsimiles of short sections of 
the manuscript. 

To get behind the modernized readings of the 
manuscript and supplant them by others true to 
the phonetical and graphical conditions of the 
thirteenth century, to restore the originally correct 


metre and rhyme, such has been the constant . 


effort of the present editor, who at times has well- 
nigh achieved the impossible. A striking instance 
of the skill with which he has solved these and 
other problems, even carrying them over into the 
literary and historical domain, has been furnished 
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us in a preliminary article which Marden published 
several years ago and in which he proved the his- 
torical unity of the Count of Poitou and Toulouse 
and cleared away the absurdities in stanzas 328 
and following of the text of the manuscript. Par- 
enthetically let us call attention here to a matter 
of which he speaks and which may lend itself to 
some further discussion, viz., the correct accentua- 
tion of -iello (-iella) words. Among the examples 
of scribal modifications of the original text, Mar- 
den mentions the treatment of the diminutive 
suffix developed out of Latin -¢//um (éllam). This 
is found in the manuscript with its true Old Span- 
ish form, -iello (-iella) but three times: in all 
other cases the form occurring is -illo (-illa). He 
thinks that in these other cases the form -iello 
(-iella) should be adopted, and he is of course 
right ; yet, we may be permitted to entertain a 
doubt whether the Old Spanish accent was -iéllo 
(-iélla), as he intimates in connection with stanzas 
313, 473 and 615, for in Old Spanish verse -ied/o 
(-iella) seems to show an aversion to rhyming 
with -éllo (-élla) words. 

The questions of authorship and date appear to 
require no great amount of discussion. Marden 
accepts the view of Amador de los Rios that the 
Poema was put together by a monk of the monas- 
tery of San Pedro de Arlanza. The fact that it 
brings in a personage bearing the double title of 
Count of Poitou and of Toulouse makes it not 
earlier than 1250, when those counties were united 
under the rule of Alphonsus, Count of Poitou, 
who, the year before, had married the daughter 
of Count Raymond of Toulouse. Approximately 
this same terminus a quo appears fixed by the 
reference in stanza 640 to Acre and Damiata, 
which came into St. Louis’s hands in 1249. As 
Alfonso el Sabio utilized the Poema for his Crénica 
general, and as the titles of Count of Toulouse and 
Count of Poitou ceased to be united in 1271, it 
cannot be rash to place the date of the Poema 
as Marden does ‘‘en el afio 1250 6 muy poco 
después. ”’ 

Among the sources from which the author drew 
was undoubtedly the religious verse of Berceo. 
Marden shows that his indebtedness to Berceo’s 
religious verse goes even further than has hitherto 
been pointed out ; and he adds other passages of 
the Alexandre to those which Amador indicated 
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as followed by the Poema. Borrowings from the 
Anonymus Pacensis, the Pseudo-Turpin, and the 
work of Lucas of Tuy have been registered by 
other scholars : Marden believes that use was also 
made of the De Laude Hispanie. He dissents 
from Amador in so far as regards the reference to 
the tomb and epitaph of Roderick the Goth, for 
the account of them given in stanza 84 he con- 
siders as taken from the Chronicle of Lucas of 
Tuy, rather than directly from the Chronicon 
Sebastiani. The influence of other cantares de 
gesta and of oral tradition is, of course, assumed 
by Marden, who suggests that the author of the 
Poema de Fernan Gongalez, was acquainted with 
the Poema del Cid—as we may readily grant on 
general grounds—and with the Chanson de 
Roland: but the evidence in this latter connec- 
tion (cf. p. 172) is none too weighty. 

Of the later Chronicles that drew upon the 
Poema de Fernan Gongalee—the Crénica general, 
the Tercera Crénica general, the Crénica de 1344, 
and the Crénica del Conde Fernan Gonzélez of 
Arredondo—the Crénica general is by all odds the 
most important, for it carries on the story from the 
point where the Escurial manuscript breaks off 
and thus it completes the narrative. As in the 
earlier part of its account the Crénica general 
agrees with the Poema and was probably based 
thereon, we may take it for granted that the con- 
clusion of the legend as given by the Orénica 
general was likewise that of the Poema, and we 
may even detect in the former traces of the asso- 
nanced verse of the latter. Marden (pp. 116 ff.) 
publishes from a fourteenth century manuscript 
(Eseurialense, X-i-4) the whole of the Crénica 
general account of Fernéin Gonzélez, and he has 
constantly appealed to it for support for his text 
emendations. 

Coming now to that part of his Introduction in 
which the editor states the methods applied by him 
in the establishing of his critical text, we have the 
following remarks to make regarding matters of 
minor importance. 

One might demur at the retention in the re- 
stored text of the graphical combinations brr, vrr, 
grr, etc., and of the inorganic wu of such words as 
alegrue, gruyto, etc. Such spellings are not cus- 
tomary features of thirteenth century Castilian, 
and they seem to belong in the footnotes. So 
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also, the forms saqua, saquamos, etc., seem out of 
place in a critical text, and it cannot be right to 
allow z and ¢ to alternate as early as the thirteenth 
century in the spelling of the name Almogor, 
Almangor, in which the voiceless sibilant alone 
finds justification elsewhere. Why should not the 
reflexive pronoun se be joined to its verb pre- 
ceding? It was surely enclitic, and the editor of 
a critical text could not be censured for systemati- 
cally doubling the s after a preceding vowel, even 
though the early Spanish documents seem to show 
inconsistency in this regard. It is questionable 
whether we should speak of me, te, se as being 
proclitics in such cases as 413b ver amas, 343¢ 
poner tas, 303c aver san. The Old Spanish con- 
junctive object pronoun is properly enclitic, but 
perhaps in such circumstances as these it may be 
termed an infix. As qui is not found elsewhere 
in the text, the editor’s introduction of it in 444¢ 
may be regarded as hazardous : si or quand would 
answer the purpose and would be warranted by 
the usage of the poem. No partitive construction 
is necessarily involved in 234c: Dar te e yo pan 
de ordio ca non tengo de trygo. The noun pan is 
understood before de trygo. Marden is probably 
right in retaining -ia of the imperfect ending as a 
monosyllable, even though it be not in rhyme or 
at the end of a hemistich : still, it is perplexing to 
find venien as a trisyllable (e. g. 456a, b) and 
venian as a dissyllable (e. g. 457a). The case of 
tornada (724b), a past participle conjugated with 
aver and put in the feminine, while its object is 
masculine (el rrowo), must occasion grave doubt. 
One is tempted to substitute la rroua for el rrouo, 
thinking of the roba of stanza 466c of Berceo’s 
Santo Domingo as printed in Biblioteca de autores 
espanoles 57 ; but Fitz-Gerald’s edition here shows 
that the good manuscript reading is robo. The 
sense of 724b as it stands is none too satisfactory. 
It is hard to believe that the quatrains showing the 
same word in rhyme twice represent anything but 
scribal bungling of the text ; yet, in the majority 
of the cases listed by Marden (cf. p. 1) an emen- 
dation is not easily found, any more than in the 
cases of the verses showing assonance rather than 
the customary rhyme (cf. p. li). In the con- 
siderable number of verses presenting only asso- 
nance and in the imperfect half alexandrines that 
are manifestly good romance verses or epic hemi- 
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stichs, and at the same time contain epic formulae 
not easily reducible, may we not see remnants of 
earlier cantares de gesta used by the monastic 
author of our school epic, and only partially worked 
over by him? An hypothesis of this sort would 
account for the very large number (143) of metri- 
cally imperfect lines in the Poema. The statement 
that mio is a dissyllable when preceding its sub- 
stantive (p. lili) is in direct contradiction with the 
real fact as stated twice elsewhere in the book (pp. 
xliv and 204): and it is not entirely clear why 
Marden thinks Baist wrong in supposing the pro- 
nunciation Dios for the Poema (p. liii). 

Although the primary purpose of Professor 
Marden in preparing this edition was to make it 
a linguistic study, he has devoted thirty pages to 
notes which are largely in the nature of comments 
on matters of historical and literary import, and 
show that he has had in mind practically all the 
possibilities of interesting and useful investigation 
that the epic legend of Fernin Gonzalez offers. 
In addition he has provided his work with a 
glossary of the more difficult terms occurring in 
the text and with an index of proper names. To 
the list of errata contained in the Adicciones y 
correcciones (pp. 223-4) there may be added the 
following : 

P. xvii, line 35 gruyes for grueyes : xx, 8 servié 
for sirvié: xxvii, 36 IJ for I: xxxi, 9 servié for 
sirvié : xxxii, I, propriedad for propiedad : xxxvi, 
19, insert del after muerte: xli, 23 derividos for 
derivados: xlii, 27 esisten for existen: xliv, 32 
Aférisis for Aféresis: xlvi, 35 Gongalez should be 
italicized : xlix, 29 d101 for 101d: lvii, 12 repi- 
timos for repetimos. 

J. D. M. Forp. 

Harvard University. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


The Inflection of the English Present Plural In- 
dicative with special reference to the Northern - 
Dialect. A dissertation submitted to the Board 
of University Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University in conformity with the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by 
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Joun Davip RoperFrer. Baltimore: John 


Murphy Company, 1903. 


Entwickelung der Presens Indikativ-Endungen im 
Englischen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der 3. Pers. Sing. von ungefahr 1500 bis auf 
Shakspere. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlang- 
ung der Doktorwiirde der hohen philosophis- 
chen Fakultait der Universitit Rostock, vor- 
gelegt von W. von Srapen, Oberlehrer in 
Bremen. Rostock: Carl Hinstorffs Buch- 
druckerei, 1903. 


Dr. Rodeffer’s name suggests pleasant memories. 
I shall never forget his genial company three years 
ago as we journeyed together to the meeting in 
Weimar of the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft ; 
nor can I forget his look of pathetic discomfiture 
when in his very best German—we had been 
twitting each other about our German—he asked 
a peasant near Liitzen how far it was to the battle- 
field and received the reply : ‘‘Ich spreche nicht 
polnisch.’’ The phrase ‘‘solar plexus’’ was not 
current then, but the thing itself was in vogue. 
However, Dr. Rodeffer’s German is fully vindi- 
cated in this dissertation, there being only one 
passage in which I detect the slightest trace of 
Polish. In referring, on p. 21, to my contention 
that ‘‘in is, was, -s, and -th, used with plural 
subjects, we have not instances of borrowing, but 
evidence rather of a tendency on the part of the 
third indicative singular to establish itself as the 
norm and thus to usurp the place held by the 
indicative plural,’’* a contention which Dr. Ro- 
deffer accepts, he adds by way of footnote that 
**Storm (Englische Philologie,’ 1, 807) gives a 
similar explanation : ‘Shakespeare, der geborene 
Mittellinder, scheint von der in der siidenglischen 
Volkssprache herrschenden Verwirrung bisweilen 
beriihrt zu sein, und teils aus Unachtsamkeit, teils 
um die Volkssprache nachzuahmen, teils dem 
Reim zu Liebe den Singular fiir den Plural zu 
gebrauchen.’ ”’ 

Now it happens that Wiilfing, in his review of 
my article,” quoted the same sentence from Storm 
to show that Storm took a different view of the 


1See Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. x1, 363-376, 
and Englische Studien xxx, 1-20. 
*See Beiblatt (Anglia) vu, 344. 
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construction. Dr. Rodeffer prefaces his quotation 
with ‘‘Storm gives a similar explanation’’; Wiil- 
fing prefaces his citation of the same sentence with 
‘*Storm allerdings erklirt die formen anders.’’ 
And Dr. Von Staden, p. 108 of his dissertation, 
after showing that considerations of rime led to 
the victory of -s over -th as the 3d indicative 
sing. ending, asks how the 3d indicative plurals 
in -s and -th are to be explained. He answers as 
follows : ‘‘Man kénnte meinen, die -eth oder -es- 
Formen seien als ein Ueberrest der ae. Plur.- 
Endung anzusehen. Da aber die -eth oder -es 
Plur.-Formen, die mit der 3. Pers. Sing.-Form 
tibereinstimmen, nur in der 3. Pers. Plur. und 
nicht auch in der 1. und 2. Pers. Plur., so méchte 
ich mich eher zu der Annahme folgender Hy- 
pothese entschliessen, dass die -eth Plur.-Formen 
auf einer Anlehnung an die 3. Pers. Sing. beru- 
hen.’’ The ‘‘hypothese’’ which he then cites is 
that contained in my article of 1896. 

But I am not disposed to cavil over questions 
of mere priority. If Dr. Rodeffer has misinter- 
preted either my own position or Storm’s, it was, 
of course, as unintentional as was the suggestion 
of Polish in his erstwhile pronunciation of German. 

Dr. Rodeffer’s dissertation supplies in brief 
compass a sorely needed chapter in the history 
and use of the inflections of the present indicative. 
His reading has been wide and thorough, his au- 
thorities are held well in hand, his corrections of 
former misstatements are numerous and convin- 
cing, and the style of his dissertation is clear and 
logical. His results, if not final, at least bring us 
nearer the truth than do any other investigations 
of the same problems. 

After ‘‘ A brief survey of the views concerning 
the origin and development of the Middle English 
inflection of the present plural indicative’’ (pp. 
1-5), the author discusses in turn the forms of 
these endings ‘‘in the South’’ (pp. 6-12), ‘in 
the Midland’’ (pp. 18-22), and ‘‘in the North’’ 
(pp. 23-60), the whole being followed by a 
**Conclusion’’ of six pages (61-66). The two 
most original and valuable parts of the disserta- 
tion are, in my judgment, to be found on pages 
36-37 and 62. 

On p. 36 Dr. Rodeffer mentions the view of 
Sweet, Murray, and Builbring that the inflectional 
-8 of the Northern third singular and the indicative 
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plural is due to the transition of 8 to s, and says that 
suspicion is cast on this explanation because its advo- 
cates can cite no analogous processes. He continues: 
‘* But there are other facts that tend to cast sus- 
picion on the correctness of this view. The organic 
transition from 5 to s would explain the plurals in 
-as but not those in -es, an inflection that occurs 
frequently in both the indicative and the impera- 
tive plurals in the Durham Ritual and the Lindis- 
farne Gospels... . With these es-plurals should 
be associated the plurals in -¢5, common to all the 
Early Northern texts. Since these texts were 
written at a period antedating the weakening of a 
to e in inflectional syllables, these plurals in -e 
and -es were probably formed on the analogy of 
the -e3 and -es of the third singular.’’ So far as 
I know, Dr. Rodeffer is the first to note this 
apparent defect in the current view and to suggest 
that the real difficulty lies not so much in the 
transition of 8 to s as in the existence of a pre- 
ceding e instead of a. It should have been said, 
however, that both Kluge*® and Storm * reject the 
view of Sweet, though for other reasons than those 
presented by Dr. Rodeffer. 

On p. 62 the author adds materially to our 
knowledge of the conditions under which a word, 
or words, standing between the personal pronoun 
and its predicate, may, in Middle Northern, affect 
the verb ending: ‘‘ The nature of the intervening 
word, or words, is the all-important factor in 
determining the inflection of the verb. If this 
intervening element is a modifier of the predicate, 
the uninflected form is used. If it is introduced 
to explain or qualify the personal pronominal 
subject, its stronger personality dominates that of 
the pronoun and the inflected form is required.’’ 

Mr. G. Gregory Smith, in his Specimens of 
Middle Scots (1903), an attractive book which 
makes possible a wider study of Middle Northern 
by the general reader, had said (Introduction, p. 
xxxv) that ‘‘When the personal pronoun is in 
direct relation with the inflection, the usage is as 
in Mod. E., except in the 2nd person; in all 
other cases every person ends in -is or-s.’’ In 
other words, Mr. Smith declares that any element 
intervening between the personal pronoun and its 


8 Grundriss der germanischen Philologie,? 1, 1067-'68. 
* Englische Philologie,? 1, 806. 
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predicate causes the predicate to assume the in- 
flected form ; whereas from Dr. Rodeffer’s closer 
scrutiny it follows that ‘‘the nature of the inter- 
vening word, or words, is the all-important factor.’’ 


Dr. Von Staden’s dissertation contains 109 
pages, but shows nothing like the wide research 
and nice discrimination exemplified in Dr. Rodef- 
fer’s study. He enumerates the sixteenth cen- 
tury works, prose and verse, that have formed 
the material of his study, and proceeds to give in 
statistical form his results for the first person sin- 
gular (pp. 13-33), the second person singular 
(pp. 34-42), and the third person singular (pp. 
43-89). He then glances at the endings of the 
present plural indicative (pp. 90-107), but, 
strange to say, makes no note of -s or -th plurals, 
recording only whether the e of the predicate is 
syncopated (put) or non-syncopated (make). 
This omission occasions an inevitable ‘‘ Anhang’’ 
(pp. 108-109), in which the author admits that 
he found many th and s plurals in the works 
read ; but how many we are not told. 

Dr. Von Staden’s tabulations show that, in 
poetry, th in the third singular indicative was 
finally ousted by s because s furnished a ready 
rime with the noun plurals in s. Thus Skelton 
uses only th for his third singular in prose ; and 
in poetry, provided the predicate is not the rime 
word, 90 per cent. of his third singular predi- 
cates end in th; but when the predicates are the 
rime words, 80 per cent. of them end in s. 

The author sums up as follows: ‘‘ Der Unter- 
schied zwischen der th- und s- Endung, besonders 
in der ersten Hiilfte des 16. Jhrdts., liegt in der 
Schriftgattung, denn eth wird im allgemeinen fast 
ausschliesslich in der Prosa verwandt, wihrend 
die es- Endung zuerst in der Poesie vorkommt 
und sich hier verallgemeinert. . . . Aus der Poesie 
ist sie dann in die Prosa ubergetreten.’’ 

The weakness of Dr. Von Staden’s dissertation 
is that no bibliography is given, no mention made 
of previous investigations of the same problem, 
and that his results had already been worked out 
and established. Had he turned to Hoelper’s 
Die englische Schriftsprache in Tottel’s Miscellany 
(1557) und in Tottel’s Ausgabe von Brooke's 
Romeus und Juliet (1562), (Strassburg, 1894), 
he would have found (p. 57) ‘‘dass sich die s- 
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Flexion der 3. Pers. Sgl. Praesens zuniichst den 
Dichtern empfahl, weil sie dem Reimbediirfnis 
zahllose Substantive mit pluralem s zur Verfiigung 
stellte, und dass sie durch den poetischen Gebrauch 
im Laufe eines Jahrhunderts eingebiirgert wurde, 
bis sich ihr die Prosaschrifsteller anschlossen.’’ 

I cannot see that Dr. Von Staden has added 
anything to the subject. His dissertation belongs 
to the class that may be called mildly confirmatory. 


C. A.pHonso SMITH. 
University of North Carolina. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


The Italian Renaissance in England : Studies, by 
Lewis Ernstern. New York : Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1902. 


Of no other country which played a part in that 
great intellectual and artistic movement which had 
its beginnings in Italy in the fourteenth century, 
could the story be told with any completeness in a 
volume of the same proportions as that which Mr. 
Einstein has devoted to a study of the Renaissance 
in England, the country in which it was devel- 
oped latest, and where certain phases of the move- 
ment may be dismissed with a few words. Mr. 
Einstein shows a wide acquaintance with the liter- 
ature of his subject, and has been the first to make 
use of a number of manuscript sources. But at 
times details need to be added to his narration ; 
certain of his conclusions are misleading, and he 
does not seem to have made use of most important 
contributions on two or three of the topics he 
discusses. 

The first chapter deals with the humanistic 
movement. Due emphasis is laid on the impor- 
tant part taken in its beginnings by Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, by his patronage of Italian 
scholars and his gifts of books to Oxford.' But he 
should not have given without comment (p. 5) 
Vespasiano da Bisticci’s statement in regard to the 
dedication of Leonardo Bruni’s translation of the 


1 For a bibliography upon Humphrey’s gifts to Oxford 
see Twentieth Report of the Cambridge Dante Society, p. 34 n. 
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Politics? And a fuller and more accurate ac- 
count of the negotiations between Humphrey and 
Pietro Candido Decembrio in regard to the latter’s 
dedication of his Latin translation of Plato’s 
Republic (p. 5), had been given already by 
Macray,* and the whole correspondence has been 
published since the appearance of Mr. Einstein’s 
book.‘ But why is the fac-simile of the first page 
of the work reproduced from a Munich manuscript, 
when the original is to be found at the British 
Museum in Harleian 1705? And one must have 
doubts of the paleographical training of one who 
reads ‘‘ Archbishop of Milan ’’ into the words of 
the text in the fac-simile ‘‘ bajocensis episcopus ”’ 
—the Bishop of Bayeux, Zano da Castiglione, 
whose relations with Humphrey were of an inti- 
mate nature.° He has failed to note the dedi- 
cation to Humphrey of a version of Plutarch’s 
Life of Marius, by one Antonius Pacinus, and the 
Libellum de Nobilitate of Pietro del Monte is a 
philosophic dialogue and not a drama (p. 181), 
to judge from the prologue which has been pub- 
lished. 

The cosmopolitanism of the scholastic age in 
which English students flocked to the continental 
universities, seems to have met with sudden 
destruction at the end of the fourteenth century. 
While in the medixval period large bodies of 
Englishmen were to be found at the centers of 
learning in Italy—Mr. Einstein’s few instances 
(p. 14) might be multiplied—those who went 
there in the first century of the Renaissance were 
exceptional and few in numbers. Whether hu- 
manistic interests attracted students such as Friar 
David and the monk John, who were in Padua in 
the last decade of the fourteenth century,’ as well 
as those of somewhat later date mentioned by the 
author, must remain a mooted point until lists of 
English students at Italian universities have been 
published, which are at least as complete as those 
that have appeared of German students.* Osbern 

*Cf. A. Hortis, Studj sulle opere latine del Boccaccio, 
p. 644 n. 3 Bibliographica, 1, p. 325. 


* Eng. Hist. Rev. xrx, 509 ff. 

5 Cf. e. g. Beckynton, Correspondence, p. cvii. 

° Eng. Hist. Rev. x, p. 101. 

‘Lydgate, Temple of Glass, ed. Schick, p. xc; F. Gas- 
quet, Old English Bible, p. 32 n. 

8 W. Falckenheiner, in Sammlung bibliothekwissenschajt- 
licher Arbeiten, xv, pp. 34-6. 
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Bokenam—not Bowkenham—vwas at least twice in 
Italy, but the statement that he stayed five years 
in Venice (p. 15) is due to a misunderstanding of 
a passage in his works.’ Of the libraries pre- 
sented at the beginning of the fifteenth century, to 
the Carmelite convent by Thomas Walden,” and 
to Norwich Cathedral by Cardinal Easton," no 
catalogues are extant, upon which to base a judg- 
ment of the books selected by the donors, who had 
filled important ecclesiastical positions in Italy. 
With the scanty material on hand our author 
has sketched the scholastic careers of some of the 
most prominent members of the first generation of 
English humanistic students—Grey, Tiptoft, Free 
—who went for study to Italy ‘‘ the great limbique 
of working brains’’ as Howell called it at a later 
date.” But he has not failed to note that this 
group of Oxford men has only an individual in- 
terest, as they contributed nothing in person to the 
community of English learning. He has omitted 
to mention that the statement in a letter written 
some years after the death of Tiptoft, relative to 
his legacy to Oxford (p. 26), seems to confirm 
Hearne’s correction * of Leland’s assertion to the 
contrary." Mention should also have been made 
of the same nobleman’s gift of books to Cam- 
bridge. The career of the second generation of 
English scholars—Linacre, Grocyn, and Croke— 
who on their return from Italy introduced the 
New Learning into the University circles of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, has for the most part only a 
personal interest on account of their connection 
with the Pre-Reformation movement. It may be 
noted that it was in 1485, and not in 1488 (p. 
31) that Linacre accompanied William Selling * 
on the latter’s embassy to Rome, and that it was 
in London, and not at Oxford, that More heard 


® Legenden, ed. Horstmann, Prol. vv. 108, 159-160. 

1 Leland, Script. Brit., p. 439. 

1 Rymer, Foedera, vin, p. 501. 

2 Forraine Travell, ed. Arber, p. 41. 

13 Collections, 111, p. 211. 

Script. Brit. p. 478. 

18 Publ. of Cambridge Hist. Soc., Luard Memor. Series, 
vol. I, pp. xvii, 84. 

16 As he always signed himself, and not Celling as he is 
called in the Dict. of Nat. Biog., nor yet Tilley, as a re- 
viewer of Mr. Einstein’s book insists. (Cf. Hist. Mss. 
Com., 1x, p. 116; Christ Church Letters, p. xxvi; Calen- 
dar of Patent Rolls, 1476-85, p. 318.) 
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him lecture." Bishop Tunstall should be more 
than mentioned by name, both for his generous 
gifts to Cambridge, as well as being the author of 
the De Arte Supputandi, the first mathematical 
book written and published in England, which 
was based on the advanced Italian methods.” 

When the author states that Erasmus ‘‘ went to 
Oxford because he thought it no longer necessary 
to go to Italy for Classical learning which could 
then be better obtained in England than anywhere 
else’’ (p. 44), he exaggerates a literal interpre- 
tation of certain flattering phrases in the Dutch 
scholar’s letters. If, in writing to one of his Eng- 
lish patrons in 1488-1489, he stated that he only 
wished to go to Italy for the sake of having been 
there,” it is noticeable that he only accepted a 
position to teach Greek in Cambridge, after he 
had studied under the Italian humanists. Granted 
the fact that St. Paul’s was the first English school 
in which Greek was made a part of the curriculum, 
a study of the old Grammar Schools does not con- 
firm the tradition, accepted without question by 
our author, of the superiority of Colet’s founda- 
tion. And a comparison of its course with that 
of other new foundations, such as that of Wolsey 
at Ipswich, is much to its disadvantage, with its 
preference for scholastic methods, and its careful 
avoidance of the best Classical texts.” 

If, as Mr. Einstein states, through the efforts of 
a few scholars ‘‘the New Learning of the Italian 
renaissance had been transplanted to England ’”’ 
(p. 50), to judge from the results it did not take 
very deep roots. In other ways than political, 
England has stood in splendid isolation. For 
almost two centuries after the time of the early 
humanistic students, her scholars neither kept in 
touch with the active intellectual movement on 
the continent, nor contributed any book on a 
Classical subject which gained a European repu- 
tation.” In the early part of the seventeenth 
century it was difficult to find men with sufficient 


" Eng. Hist. Rev. xvm, p. 514. 

18 A. de Morgan, Arithmetical Books, pp. xv, xxi, 13; 
M. Cantor, Gesch. der Mathematik*, u, 475. 

19 Epist., XIv. 

2 A. F. Leach, English Schools at the Reformation, p. 107. 

1 Cf. M. Pattison, Casaubon, p. 262. 
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knowledge of Greek to fill the University chairs ;” 
and it was only at the end of the same century 
that there appeared an English scholar—Bentley 
—who could be ranked among those of first mag- 
nitude. The history of her press tells the same 
story. ‘‘A single oration of Cicero and the plays 
of Terence were the only Latin Classics printed in 
England during the fifteenth century. No Greek 
Classic appeared until 1543 ; and several of the 
great Greek Classics did not find an English 
printer until the second half of the seventeenth 
century.’’ * 

And it is well to note that the humanistic move- 
ment in England was as limited in its sphere as in 
its duration. There was no Poliziano or Landino, 
who in writing his native tongue, refined it by 
applying the tricks of style learned in writing 
Latin, modeled after the best Classical authors. 
But it would have been worth while to note the 
protests of Sir John Cheke and the rhetorician, 
Wilson, against the Latinists, who larded their 
English with new-fangled phrases.“ Not even 
the initiative of that later literary movement—the 
imitation of the vernacular poets—was given by 
the group of humanists, whatever suggestion of a 
connection between the two movements may be 
made by Mr. Einstein (p. 320). For the lack 
of interest, or even contempt, of the great human- 
ists of Italy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
for the vernacular literature of their country, 
showed its results in the collections of manuscripts 
made by English students who had been under 
their instruction. One finds there copies of Pe- 
trarch’s* Latin treatises and letters, and of Boc- 
caccio’s encyclopedic works, but no signs of the 
Canzone or Decamerone.” 


If the English students who went to the Italian 


22 Mullinger, University of Cambridge, 1, pp. 389, n. 2 ; 
420. Cf. W. C. Hazlitt, Schools, School Books, etc., pp. 105, 
147, 241; Ascham, Works, ed. Giles, 1, pp. 25-6. 

3 A. W. Pollard, Trans. of the Bibliog. Soc., 111, p. 196. 

% Cf. W. Raleigh, Hoby’s Courtier, p. xlii. 

** The statement that ‘‘a copy of Petrarch’s poems found 
its way to the library of Peterhouse as early as 1426”’ 
(p. 54), should be corrected to ‘‘a copy of Petrarch’s 
Letters, ete.’’ 

6 Cf. Leland, Collectanea, Iv, p. 61; Hist. Mss. Com., 
ll, p. 131; Collectanea, Oxford, 1, pp. 317 ff. 
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universities for instruction in the humanities were 
few in numbers, there was a large body who went 
there for that more general education, whieh the 
mere incitement of seeing new places, people and 
customs gives. It is of this class that Mr. Ein- 
stein treats in his chapter on the courtier. Up to 
a century later than the period covered by this 
study, every well educated Englishman included 
Italy in his ‘‘ grand tour.’’ It was through this 
class of dilettantes that a knowledge of the Italian 
language came to be reckoned as one of the neces- 
sary accomplishments in the higher circles of 
society ; whose clear and bold Italian style of 
calligraphy, at first a mark of distinction became 
the standard English hand by the end of the sev- 
enteenth century.” This class alone found inter- 
est in the Elizabethan translations of the Italian 
hand-books on horsemanship and fencing, which 
in the next generation were displaced by trans- 
lations from the French. A reference to Saviolo’s 
The booke of honour and Armes, published in 
1589,” shows the danger of such a general state- 
ment as that in which Mr. Einstein says that the 
Practise (1594-5) of the same author ‘‘ was 
probably the first in the English language ever 
written by an Italian’’ (75). He has also failed 
to note the allusions to the Practise in Romeo and 
Juliet, u, iv, 20-37 and Love’s Labor’s Lost, 1, ii, 
184 ff., Dekker’s reference to the author,” and 
Bacon’s allusion to ‘‘French and Italian pam- 
phlets, which handle the doctrine of Duels.’’ © 
Four editions of Hoby’s translation of the Cor- 
tegiano and a Latin version, within fifty years, 
show the continued popularity of the best of the 
Italian books of courtesy. It, and not the Ga- 
lateo of Della Casa, is the book most ‘‘ typical of 
the Italian influence in the Renaissance in refining 
European manners’ (p. 81). The statement 
that ‘‘it was from Italy that there came the first 
protest against the uncouthness which had been 
handed down almost as a tradition of social life 
from the Dark Ages, not only in England but in 
France ’’ (p. 82), is very far away from the 
truth. Very numerous are the treatises of cour- 


A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII, p. 15; E. F. Strange, 
Bibliographica, m1, p. 186. 

Arber, Transcripts, p. 537. 

* Works, Huth Library, 1, p. 120. 

* Works, ed. Spedding, x1, p. 400. 
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tesy in Old French and in Middle English liter- 


ature ; and they were among the most popular 
publications of the early English press (Cf. p. 
108). It was because the Galateo was only one 
of many of the same kind, that a single edition of 
Peterson’s translation met all the demands of the 
Elizabethan public. The first edition of Pettie’s 
version of Guazzo’s Conversations, published in 
1581, is unknown to Mr. Einstein, and he has 
not noted Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s tribute in 
his Autobiography to this same class of books. 
Mention should have been made of Fleming’s 
Panoplie of Epistles (1576) which is much fuller 
than Fulwood’s manual of letter-writing. 

Again, Mr. Einstein is wrong in stating that 
the ‘‘conception of gentlemanliness by personal 
effort’? was ‘‘new,’’ having its origin in Italy in 
the time of the Renaissance, whence it found its 
way to England (p. 67). Chaucer’s quotation 
from Boéthius ‘‘ That he is gentil that doth gentil 
deedes,’’ ** expresses a sentiment found in every 
period of Medizeval literature. The dependence 
of English military books of the time upon Italian 
models (p. 95) may be emphasized by the state- 
ment of a high authority that the progress of 
naval tactics in English warfare was delayed 
through the influence of Italian technical treat- 
ises.* But of the Italian engineers noted by Mr. 
Einstein, Jerome came from Trevigi, and not 
from ‘‘ Treviso’’ or ‘‘ Trevisi,’’? and Savorgano’s 
first name was Mario and not Marco. In the 
text Mr. Einstein speaks of the books of Tarta- 
glia and Lucar as of separate works, published at 
different times. In the bibliography, however, 
he has only noted Lucar’s translation of a part of 
Tartaglia’s work, which was published in the 
same volume as his own treatment on gunnery. 
He should also have noted the edition of the orig- 
inal Italian work, published in 1546, and dedi- 
cated to Henry VIII. The introduction and 
popularity of Italian methods of book-keeping 
would have been worth mentioning at this point.* 
The description of Hollyband’s Italian School- 
master (pp. 101-102) applies to other editions of 
the work, but not to the first of 1575, in which 
the Novella comes first. An early example of 


3 Cant. Tales, D. 1168. 


2 J. Corbet, Drake, 1, p. 142. 
Cf. de Morgan, Arithmetical Books, pp. 28, 30, 56. 
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the interest in Italian is Sir Humphrey Gibert’s 
proposal to have it taught in his model academy.™ 
Of the more material importations from Italy 
there should be added to those mentioned forks,* 
Venetian glassware and tooth-picks.” Com- 
plaints about the Italian luxuries that were 
brought into England are already found in the 
Libel of English Policy, which was written as 
early as 1436.% And it must be noted that 
French, and not Italian fashions were the models 
of Englishmen in their dress, English travelers 
comparing the simplicity of Italian fashions with 
those of England to the latter’s disadvantage.” 
In his chapter, entitled ‘‘The Traveller,’’ Mr. 
Einstein speaks of Guylforde’s account of his trip 
to the Holy Land, taken in 1506, as containing 
the first recorded description of Italy by an Eng- 
lishman. Wey’s account, however, dates back to 
1458, the Information for Pilgrims, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde to 1496 at the latest, and an 
account in verse to about the same date.“ He has 
also failed to note that Torkington’s account of 
Venice along with other episodes were pilfered 
from Guylforde, and the English publications of 
the list of Stations in Rome should not have been 
left unmentioned (cf. p. 373). Of later travel- 
ers no use has been made of Borde, Coryat, Lith- 
gow and Fynes Moryson. Mr. Einstein has been 
the first to make considerable use of the manu- 
script diary of Hoby—since printed—a good 
presentation of the life abroad of young gentlemen 
of family. The author has noted the interest of 
this class in Roman antiquities, and in the cus- 
toms of contemporary Italy, its small appreciation 
for the progress of the fine arts, but he has failed 
to call attention to the omission, noted by Macau- 
lay, in Addison’s Travels in Italy, of any reference 
to scenes of historical or literary interest in Me- 
dizeval Italy. Inigo Jones’s notes upon Italian 


5 Queene Elizabethes Achademy, ed. Furnivall, p. 7; ¢. 
1570. 

% Coryat, Crudities, 1611, p. 90; Jonson, Devil is an 
Ass, V, iii. 

% Coryat, p. 247; Harrison’s Descriptions, 1,147; Jon- 
son, Fox, Iv, 1. 

37 F, J. Furnivall, Babee’s Book, p. 252; Fox u, 1. 

8 Wright, Political Songs, 11, 172. 

8° Coryat, p. 259 ; Borde, Introduction, pp. 178, 181, 188. 

Borde, op. cit., pp. 17, 182, 220. 
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architecture in his copy of Palladio,“ and Hoby’s 
mention of Michael Angelo’s tomb of Julius II,* 
are worth noting. The assertion of Thomas in 
regard to English Colleges with their ‘‘ mean 
men’s children set to school in hope to live upon 
hired learning ’’—a strong contrast to the Italian 
universities, whose students were nearly all of 
noble birth—is not due to any prejudice (p. 120), 
but a statement in regard to the condition of Eng- 
lish education in that period, which is verified by 
a mass of evidence.“ 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Italian Danger,’’ Mr. 
Einstein has collected a number of references in 
Elizabethan writers to the moral degeneracy of 
Italy in that time, and the consequent warning to 
young travelers to avoid that country. He would 
have done well to have shown the truth of these 
charges by a reference to contemporary writers in 
other countries on the same subject, and he has 
unmentioned a number of interesting English al- 
lusions, such as Harrison’s warning of the 
danger of sending doctors for study to Italy, the 
home of poisons,“ and Wotton’s reference to 
Florence as a ‘‘ paradise inhabited with devils,’’ “ 
one of many instances of the English retort to the 
Italian proverb in regard to England.“ But the 
home of Galileo, of Redi and of Paolo Sarpi had 
stronger attractions for intelligent Englishmen of 
the seventeenth century than Mr. Einstein sup- 
poses (pp. 175-176), and Venice then still re- 
mained the book mart, and news center of the 
Occident, as it had been since the invention of 
printing.“ 

In the chapter ‘‘The Italians in England,’’ 
Mr. Einstein has discussed under different heads, 
the position of Italians in England as churchmen, 
courtiers, artists and travelers. Harrison in his 
description of Elizabethan England, commented 
on the great number of Italians who had held 


“| Cunningham, Life of I. Jones, p. 16. 

“ Diary, p. 24. 

Cf. F. J. Furnivall, Babee’s Book, pp. xxvi ff.; Star- 
key’s Dialogue, pp. 186-7 ; Parlin, Description des Royavl- 
mes d’ Angleterre, 1775, p. 12. 

* Description, I, p. 81. 

5 Reliquie, p. 673. 

© Cf. p. 226; Borde, p. 118; Harrison, m1, p. 132. 

“' N. Ferrar’s Life, ed. Mayor, p. 360; R. Garnett, 
Bibliographica, ut, p. 41; Taunton, English Jesuits, p. 238. 
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English benefices in the past, and especially noted 
the fact that five Italian bishops had succeeded 
each other in the see of Worcester.“ Mr. Ein- 
stein should not have satisfied himself with citing 
the later of these statements without citing his 
authority, when by a study of Le Neve’s Fasti, 
and various diocesan histories, he would have been 
able to present a striking picture of the extent and 
influence of this evil practice. It would have been 
well to give an account of the many riots which 
took place throughout England on account of the 
aggressions of the Papal collectors. To call Vi- 
carius ‘‘ Vicario’’ and to refer to Tirabosch as an 
authority (p. 179), shows neither an intimate 
acquaintance with the history of English univer- 
sities, nor a careful reading of his Italian author- 
ity. It may not be amiss to note that an indul- 
gence issued by Giovanni Gigli (p. 181) was 
among Caxton’s first publications. If Ubaldini 
was not a dependant of Elizabeth (p. 190), why 
was he given a pension of forty marks?“ No 
Italian artist of any importance came to England, 
where the great German and Flemish painters 
met with so much favor. A study of the wan- 
derings of the masterpieces of Italian art does not 
confirm Haydicke’s eulogistic remarks in regard 
~ to the collecting of Italian pictures in his time by 
English collectors (p. 206). And the statement 
of Peachem in his Complete Gentleman, that he 
could only find copies of Vasari’s Vite in the 
libraries of Inigo Jones and another gentleman, 
shows how little intelligent interest English people 
of that time took in Italian art. 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor did 
the translation of a few of the works of the leaders 
of the Italian Reformation, some of whom had a 
brief residence in England, have the least appre- 
ciable influence on the movement in England, as 
Mr. Einstein seems to think (p. 207). What was 
of more consequence was the use made of Dante, 
Petrarch, Marsiglio of Padua and Laurentius 
Valla by controversial writers, commencing with 
Fox. The Benefit of Christ’s Death was long 
ago shown to be written, not by Aonio Paleario 
(p. 212), but by Benedetto of Mantua. 

The account of Italian travelers in England is 
a useful supplement to the account given in Rye’s 


Description, 1, pp. 15, 48. 
“ Cunningham, Court Revels, pp. 23, 140. 
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England as Seen by Foreigners, to which Mr. 
Einstein should have referred for analogues. But 
he has omitted to make use of a number of acces- 
sible documents both in print and in manuscript.” 

One can not attempt to criticise the chapter on 
‘‘The Italian Merchant in England,’’ when it 
was written without the use of Cunningham’s 
Industrial History of England, and Aliens in 
England, Ashley’s Economic History, Peruzzi’s 
and Schanz’s commercial histories, and Ashley’s 
and Doren’s histories of the woolen industry. 

Again, the chapter on ‘Italian Political Ideas 
in England ’’ is very unsatisfactory. If the au- 
thor had been better acquainted with the Medizval 
theory of state, he would not have so emphasized 
certain conceptions as new and peculiarly Italian. 
The fact that the few writers whom he cites as in 
favor of the absolutism of the monarchy, were all 
connected in some way with Italy, proves nothing. 
Starkey and Sir Thomas Smith had both studied 
in the Italian universities, but no such absolutist 
doctrines are to be found either in the Dialogue or 
the De republica Anglorum, with which important 
books Mr. Einstein seems to be quite unac- 
quainted (cf. p. 307). And yet the second of 
these books contains a locus classicus upon the 
sovereignty of the Parliament over the king. 
Mention is incidentally made of the attempt to 
introduce Roman law into England, but the author 
does not seem to be acquainted with the history of 
its fortunes in England ; its early introduction 
into the Oxford schools; the attacks of Wyclif 
and Roger Bacon ; the large number of English 
law students in the Italian universities at the time 
of the Renaissance ; the attempts and final failure 
to make it part of the English law. Nor can the 
author substantiate his statement that the influence 
of Italian political philosophy ‘‘ provided the the- 
oretical foundation for the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings’’ (p. 296). 

The last chapter Mr. Einstein has devoted to 
‘*The Italian Influence in English Poetry,’’ after 
all the most important part of his thesis, and that 
for which he is least prepared on account of his 
limited readings in English literature. The state- 
ments ‘‘Gower and Lydgate and later the Scotch 
Chaucerians, although familiar with a few of the 


5 Cf. Quarterly Rev., vol. cit; Hist. Mss. Com. 11, pp. 
45-6 ; U1, pp. 234-6 ; 290; rx, p. 362, 
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Italian writers, failed to appreciate their true 


spirit. Petrarch they regarded as a scholar, Boc- 
caccio as a teacher’’ (p. 317), are vague gener- 
alities, written without a knowledge of the actual 
facts. All these English writers were equally 
ignorant of the Italian language. In translating 
at second-hand, Boccaccio’s De Casibus Virorum 
Illustrium, Lydgate caught some of the enthusiasm 
of the author for his masters, Dante and Petrarch ; 
that Dante was a poet was known to Gower ; but 
not even the tradition of a name is found in the 
works of the Scotch poets. Boccaccio’s De Ge- 
nealogia Deorum was the only work of an Italian 
humanist known to Gower and Lyndesay, which 
was used by them, as by Lydgate and Gawain 
Douglas, as a manual of Classical mythology. To 
write that ‘‘ neither Stephen Hawes nor Skelton 
ever really felt the spirit of the Renaissance ’’ 
shows a lack of acquaintance with at least one of 
these authors. Hawes was thoroughly Medizval 
in every way, but Skelton, the translator of Pog- 
gio’s Latin version of Diodorus Siculus, who was 
eulogized for his learning by Caxton, Erasmus 
and Pico da Mirandola, was the best representa- 
tive of the New Learning in England in his time, 
albeit like other humanists he was not interested 
in Italian vernacular literature. Giovanni da 
Serravalle made a Latin prose version of the 
Divina Commedia, besides writing a commentary 
on it (p. 317n). As Leland made the same 
comparison of Dante and Petrarch with Chaucer, 
as with Wyatt,” the emphasis laid upon the 
latter comparison is hardly to the point (p. 320). 
Mr. Einstein speaks of Surrey’s use of the terza 
rima as an innovation (p. 329), although he else- 
where refers to Wyatt’s earlier attempts (pp. 351, 
353). In some respects the treatment of the 
Italian influence on the Elizabethan sonnet is 
fuller than the handling of the same subject in 
Lee’s Shakespeare, but some details, noted there, 
have been omitted, and the author has not added 
a number of important allusions like Hall’s to 
those who, 


‘*filch whole pages at a clap for need 
From honest Petrarch, clad in English weed.’’ 
Satires, v1, 1. 


Seven, if not eight, of Giordano Bruno’s books 


51 Collectanea, v, p. 141. 
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were printed in London,” of which only two are 
cited (pp. 346, 395). But that Shakespeare was 
not acquainted with the works of the Italian phi- 
losopher has been shown clearly in an article® 
cited by the author to substantiate his statement 
of the poet’s possible knowledge of Bruno’s phi- 
losophy (p. 371). The account and bibliography 
of Italian music in England needs to be corrected 
by Steele’s monograph on early English musical 
printers.“ Tofte’s and Harrington’s translations 
of Ariosto’s Satires should have been mentioned 
in the discussion of that genre of poetry (352-4). 
The Areopagus (p. 357) has been discussed more 
fully elsewhere, unbeknown to the author.” The 
statement is made that ‘‘many’’ of the trans- 
lations of the Italian novelle ‘‘ were ordered to be 


‘burnt’ in 1599, whereas the truth is that not a 


single one of this class of books is to be found in 
the list of books condemned by the ecclesiastical 
authorities at that time ®; and the revocation in 
1620 of the license for printing the first complete 
translation of the Decamerone seems to have been 
only a temporary arrangement.” The treatment 
of the Drama merely shows an almost total ignor- 
ance on the part of the author of the Elizabethan 
drama and Shakespeareana. Gascoigne’s transla- 
tion of Ariosto’s Suppositi is mentioned (p. 366), but 
not as one of the sources of the Taming of the Shrew. 
Contrary to the latest results of Shakespearean 
scholarship, Mr. Einstein is inclined to believe 
that the poet was in Italy, citing Othello and the 
Merchant of Venice as the plays in which ‘he 
showed undeniable knowledge of Italy ’’ (p. 369). 
That there is good evidence of a pre-Shakespearean 
Merchant, and that a pre- Othello has been postu- 
lated seems to be unknown to the author. 

But, with all its faults, the book is the most 
important contribution yet made to the subject it 
deals with. An attempt to cover the whole field, 
it makes a great advance over earlier contribu- 
tions, which are studies of the sources of certain 
works or literary genres, and a bibliography of 


52 R. C. Christie, Essays, p. 333. 

58 Shak. Jahrbuch, xxvi, pp. 257 ff. 

Cf. F. I. Carpenter, Journ. of Eng. and Germ. Phil., 
Il, pp. 323 ff. 

%° J. B. Fletcher, Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Phil., 0, pp. 
429 ff. 

56 Arber’s Transcripts, m1, p. 677-8. 

Arber, m1, p. 311. 
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translations from the Italian, based on second- and 
third-hand authorities. With the necessary addi- 
tions and corrections, in a second edition, the use- 
fulness of the book would be much enhanced, and 
could be cited as the standard authority. 


GrorcE L. 
University of Michigan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Notre on Bartholomew Fair. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Stirs :—My attention has just been accidentally 
called to Dr. Alden’s note (M. L. N., xviii, 128) 
on the passage in Bartholomew Fair, Act V, Sc. 
iii, where the puppets are charged with being 
‘*an abomination ; for the male among you, put 
on the apparel of the female, and the female of 
the male.’’ Dr. Alden is doubtless right in re- 
ferring to Deuteronomy, xxii, 5, as the ultimate 
inspiration of Busy’s attack, and in declaring that 
Puritan attacks upon the stage up to the date of 
this play contain no mention of women actors in 
men’s parts. But Puritan attacks upon the abuses 
of the time had long charged women in general 
with wearing men’s apparel. This fact, and the 
Biblical passage, and the desire for a balanced 
sentence, are doubtless responsible for the form of 
Busy’s attack. See Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses 
(ed. Furnivall), p. 73 :— 


‘‘The Women also there [in Anglia] haue 
dublets & Ierkins, as men haue heer, buttoned 
vp the brest, and made with wings, welts, and 
pinions on the shoulder points, as mans apparel is 
for all the world ; & though this be a kinde of 
attire appropriate onely to man, yet they blush 
not to wear it ; and if they could as wel chaunge 
their sex, & put on the kinde of man, as they can 
weare apparel assigned onely to man, I think they 
would as verely become men indeed, as now they 


degenerat from godly, sober women, in wearing . 


this wanton lewd kinde of attire, proper onely 
to man. 

It is written in the 22 of Deuteronomie, that 
what man so euer weareth womans apparel is 
accursed, and what woman weareth mans apparel 
is accursed also. Now, whether they be within 
the bands and lymits of that cursse, let them see 
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to it them selues. Our Apparell was giuen vs as 
a signe distinctiue to discern betwixt sex and sex, 
& therefore one to weare the Apparel of another 
sex is to participate with the same, and to adul- 
terate the veritie of his owne kinde. Wherefore 
these Women may not improperly be called Her- 
maphroditi, that is, Monsters of bothe kindes, 
half women, half men.’’ 


Equally severe and better known is the Epilogus 
of Gascoigne’s Steel Glas. 


Joun M. Manty. 
The University of Chicago. 


Jonson’s Volpone. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—In Modern Philology, u, 289 f., Mr. 
Joseph Q. Adams, Jr., has published an article 
on ‘‘The Sources of Ben Jonson’s Volpone,’’ 
referring them to some of Lucian’s Dialogues of 
the Dead. A note to the Rev. Thomas Francklin’s 
translation of Lucian (vol. 1, p. 237, Dialogue 
mr.) should have been inserted in this article, 
which note reads as follows : 


‘The practice of legacy-hunting hath been a 
fruitful and inexhaustible object of ridicule and 
satire amongst wits, both ancient and modern, 
from the days of Lucian to those of Ben Jonson, 
who has, perhaps, treated it more fully and com- 
prehensively than any of them: the plan of his 
excellent comedy of Volpone seems to have been 
taken from this dialogue.’ 


Thomas Francklin’s translation of Lucian was 
printed in London in the year 1781. 

A subsequent but less recondite reference to Lu- 
cian as the source of the plot is to be found in 
Thomas Davies’ Dramatic Miscellanies (ed. 1785, 
vol. 11, p. 97): 


‘The Fable of Volpone is chosen with judge- 
ment, and is founded upon avarice and luxury. 
The paying obsequious and constant courtship to 
childless rich people, with a view to obtain from 
them bountiful legacies in return, has been a prac- 
tice of all times, and in all nations. There is in 
Lucian, the father of true ridicule, an admirable 
dialogue, on this subject, between Pluto and Mer- 
cury. An old man of ninety is assiduously courted 
by several young fellows, who, in hopes of being 
his heirs, perform the lowest and meanest offices to 
him. Pluto orders Mercury to carry off these 
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rascals, who are dividing, in their minds, the old 
fellow’s riches, to the infernal shades, but com- 
mands him to double, nay treble, the age of him 
who is the object of their obsequiousness. Lucian 
has no less than five or six dialogues on the same 
subject.’ 

I hope this may obtain the proper amount of 
attention from those interested. 


Lucius H. Hott. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Norse bauni. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—Miillenhoff’s altn. bauni, referred to by 
Professor Hart in Mop. Lane. Nores, xviii, 
118 as a ‘‘ghost-word,’’ is given in Bjorn Hal- 
dorson’s Lexicon Islandicum (Havnie, 1814) as 
a masc. noun with the meaning ‘‘carcharias, 
Hundefisk, et slags Haj.’’ Grimm, who took the 
Norse examples for his Grammar from Haldorson, 
also has the word under the diphthong au, with 
the definition ‘‘ genus piscis.’’ 

Erik Jénsson, in the preface to his Oldnordisk 
Ordbog (Kjébenhayn, 1863), p. xv, makes the 
following criticism upon Haldorson’s Lexicon: 
‘*Ved Benyttelsen af denne Ordbog fandt man 
imidlertid snart, at den tildeels var meget ufuld- 
steendig, men iser at den hovedsagelig var grundet 
paa det daglige Sprog, iser i Forfatteren’s Egn 
paa Vesterlandet, men havde derimod ikke lagt 
Oldskrifterne til Grund, og kun af og til haft 
Hensyn til disse.’’ This would account for the 
presence of a word not found in the other diction- 
aries, as well as for the absence of many of the 
common poetical words. 


Grace FLEMING SWEARINGEN. 
New York City. 


ExorcisM WITH A STOLE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—The following passage from Scheffel’s 
Ekkehard, ninth chapter, would be a contribution 
from German literature to the subject of Mr. 
Holbrook’s article in the December number of 
Nores : 
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‘‘Ekkehard aber liess sich vom Diakon die 
Stola umhiingen und das Messbuch vortragen, er 
hielt einen Umgang durch Stube und Kammer, 
die Wiinde weihte er mit dem Zeichen des Kreuzes, 
auf dass das Getriebe béser Geister gebannt sei 
fiir immer, dann sprach er unter Gebeten den 
grossen Exorcismus tiber die Stiitte.”’ 


CHARLES Bunpy WILson. 
The State University of Iowa. 


RABBI BEN EZRA 43-45. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs : 
Browning’s lines, 

What is he but a brute 

Whose flesh has soul to suit, 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 
appear to be an adaptation of a Stoic sentiment 
attributed to Chrysippus. Cicero says (Nat. Deor. 
2. 64. 160) : ‘Sus vero quid habet preter escam ? 
cui quidem, ne putesceret, animam ipsam pro sale 
datam dicit esse Chrysippus.’ In his note on Ben 
Jongon’s Bartholomew Fair, 4. 1, Whalley quotes 
this apropos of the sentence: ‘Talk of him to 
have a soul! Heart! if he have any more than a 
thing given him instead of salt, only to keep him 
from stinking, I'll be hanged afore my time 
presently.’ Gifford cites The Devil is an Ass 


Bs 
— So much blasted flesh as scarce hath soul, 
Instead of salt, to keep it sweet ; 


and Beaumont and Fletcher’s Spanish Curate 5. 1: 


This soul I speak of, 
Or rather salt to keep this heap of flesh 
From being a walking stench. 

Perhaps Samuel Johnson had something similar 
in mind in uttering the famous sentence recorded 
by Boswell under June 19, 1784: ‘Talking of 
the comedy of The Rehearsal, he said: ‘It has 
not wit enough to keep it sweet.’’ This was easy ; 
he therefore caught himself, and pronounced a 
more round sentence : ‘‘ It has not vitality enough 
to preserve it from putrefaction.’’’ 


ALBERT §. Cook. 
Yale University. 


